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LUMMUS 








peedex HYDRAULIC PUMP 


It is new. It has capacity enough 
for two or three rams. Com- 
pletely enclosed, self-lubricated. 
Roller bearing crank-shaft. In- 
sert type connecting rod bear- 
ings. Permanent type packing. 
Engineered for long, trouble- 
free service. A truly modern 
pump. Write for Bulletin #642 
which has all the details. 





LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


Columbus, Georgia 
@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee®@ 


Dallas, Texas 
@®eeeeeee® 


Memphis, Tennessee 
cs] 














CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


A Continental Combination 


Unexcelled for Ginning 
and Cleaning 


Bn, sectional view shows flow of cotton through CONTI- 
NENTAL 4-X Extractor Feeder, “521” Brush Gin and Lint 
Cleaner combination. 


An exclusive Continental feature of this Cleaner is the 
method of feeding so that the trash laden air coming from 
the Gin Stand with the cotton is separated from the cotton in 
the Condenser and passed out of the system through a separate 
duct and is not directed onto the saw cylinder. Thus there is 
no siphoning of trash-laden air back into the stream of cleaned 
lint. This results in an unexcelled lint cleaning job. 


Bulletins describing in detail each of these Continental units 
are available on request. 











BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





DALLAS e MEMPHIS 











1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


s second-class matter February 4, 














There’s a 

NEW 
SOLVENT 

ham PLANT 


in Marks, 
















Mississippi 





Riverside Oil Mill— Marks, Mississippi 


it’s Another Anderson Exsolex Installation 





This new installation at Marks, Mississippi, for the Riverside Oil Mill Company involves 
PreExpellers and an Anderson outdoor solvent plant. The versatility of the plant is shown by 
the fact that the management operates the outdoor plant on soybeans, and Expellers on cottonseed. 


With Exsolex and Anderson solvent plants, oil millers can extract more oil from oleaginous 
materials .. . and more economically too . . . than with any other known process. Exsolex 
and Anderson solvent plants not only lower the residual oil content to less than one-half 
of one percent... but it does so efficiently at less cost than ony other system. That's because 
Exsolex and Anderson solvent plants are the only integral, patented process combining Pre- 
Expellers, special handling equipment and solvent extraction into one smoothly-operating, 
closely coordinated, effective system. The figures from the many new Anderson plants now 
in operation are truly amazing. If you haven't investigated yet, do so po Write 
The V. D. Anderson Company, 1941 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS* ¢ SOLVENT EXTRACTION © EXSOLEX* 
World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 









*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HELPS YOU 
PRODUCE PREMIUM 
QUALITY LINT 


The increasing demand for premium 
quality lint necessitates improved cleaning 
equipment. The BC-4, 4 pass cleaning unit 
produces extra high cellulose content in 


your lint by removing larger quantities of 
pepper, hulls, lint trash and immature 


seeds. 


EXTRA PROFIT 


The short fiber lint is reclaimed from 
the leaf trash and shale and returned to 


second cut flue system which means 


EXTRA PROFIT for you. 


FORT WORTH engi- 
neers have recently design- 
ed and successfully tested 
the BC-5, 4 pass and BC.6, 
3 pass lint cleaners shown 
here. The BC-5 will handle 
a larger quantity of lint and 
give additional cleaning. 
The BC-6 enables you to 
blend your lint, if desired, 
and also gives additional 
cleaning. 

Let us help you with your 

lint room problems. For addi- 


tional information, call or 
write. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA HOUSTON, TEXAS FORT WORTH, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIF. MEMPHIS, TENN 
P. O. Box 1065 5831 Armour Drive P. O. Box 1038 3026 E. Olympic Blvd. =P. O. Box 1499 
Tel. MAin 7919 WOodcrest 9681 Tel. WI-4255 Tel. AN-36128 Tel. 5-269) 




















STEEL COMPANY 
(SE ee SET NR RNR 9 PR a VN 
GENERAL OFFICES: 3600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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UNTREATED 


BE SURE ALL SEED IS 
TREATED PROPERLY WITH 


TRTSES 


Even with the best cotton seed, even with the newest varie- 
ties, many cotton growers have suffered poor germination, 
poor stands, disappointing yields. These troubles result 


from seed rot, damping off, angular leaf spot and anthrac- 
nose. USE TREATED GRAIN AND GRASS SEED, TOO 


Proper treatment pays two ways. Trouble can start if seed “Ceresan” seed treatment for grain controls 
isn’t treated, or if treating is not done carefully. When good seed rot, seedling blights, many kinds of smut on 
seed is properly treated with ‘‘Ceresan”’ seed disinfectant, wheat, oats, barley and rye. Helps produce better 
growers get good disease control and good stands. stands and better yields of clean grain 





Growers get better yields .. . up to 40°/ better, even in un- “Arasan” seed treatment for grass and leg- 


favorable seasons, as long as seed is properly treated with umes controls seed rot and seedling blight, helps 
“Ceresan.” these tiny seeds to get a strong start. Improves 


; stands and vigor resulting in better yields and 
Your benefits come at ginning time when the larger crop pasture crops. 

from treated seed comes in, and in repeat business from 
satisfied customers. It pays to make sure your operators 
apply the right amount of “Ceresan.” 











RECOMMENDED TREATMENTS 





For full details on effective seed treating, write to Du Pont, 
Semesan Section, Wilmington, Delaware. MECHANICALLY DELINTED COTTONSEED 

2% “Ceresan” . 100 Ibs. 
“Ceresan”’ M 100 Ibs. 


® ACID-DELINTED COTTONSEED 
2% “Ceresan” . 100 Ibs. 
“Ceresan” M . 100 Ibs. 
- Seed Disinfectant and Protectant FUZZY COTTONSEED 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFR 2% “Ceresan” . 100 Ibs. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY “Ceresan” M Dry or Slurry.....4¥Y2 oz. 100 Ibs. 
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Do You Have 
the Current 





The new 1952-53 Edition is’ 


. containing ® 


now available 
complete and detailed informa-)_ 


¥ 


> 
f 
7 
ie 
Pe 


tion about the entire oilseed 


processing industry, both do-) © 


mestic and foreign. 


$7.90 


Delivered 3 





Do You Have 
| the Current 


YOPP’S CODE? 


By 

ie (12th Edition, Printed 1951) 
5: 

Nes This book of telegraphic code 


ke words and phrases is used 
¢ throughout the oilseed products 
and related industries. The 12th 
Edition is completely up to date, 
and includes many new trading 


4 terms. 


Delivered 


The Cotton Gin 





3112 Commerce St. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Published every other Saturday in our own printing 
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Arizona Ginners’ Association 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association 
California Cotton Ginners’ Association 
The Carolinas Ginners’ Association 
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. 
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Executive and Editorial Offices: 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas 





The Cover 


NEW ENGLAND is famed for the 
white, spired churches that distin- 
guish so many of its quiet towns and 
villages. The Congregational Church 
at Kennebunk Port, Maine is typical 
of these stately houses of worship 
which are such an integral part of 
the New England scene. 


Photograph by A. Devaney 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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ROTOFIL is a new system for direct solvent extraction of cottonseed and other seeds not readily 





processed in conventional soybean extraction equipment. It is the product of Blaw-Knox 
development of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory research in seed extraction. It 
complements the well known ROTOCEL system which is operating in many modern plants 
for solvent extraction of soybeans and cottonseed press cake. 


In this new process, cottonseed or other seed is prepared for extraction in equipment identical 


to that used in preparation for hydraulic pressing. For this reason ROTOFIL appeals espe- 


cially to cottonseed processors now using hydraulic presses. 


ROTOCEL ROTOFIL 

Outstanding in application to soybeans Outstanding for direct extraction 

and press cake because: of cottonseed because: 

* Less residual oil * System accepts cottonseed meats containing fines 
* Less steam and water required * Finished meal is substantially free of GOSSYPOL 
* Less maintenance * Extraction rate is more rapid, more dependable 

* Filtration of miscella is eliminated * Cottonseed plant can process a variety of seeds 
* No vapor scrubbing required * Provides economical extraction for small mills 





For Complete Technical Data Write: 


BLAW-KNOX saan 
CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pittsburgh 30*Tulsa leNew York 17¢*Phile 3¢Birmingham 3*Washington 5, D.C.*San Francisco 5 























...Use Bemis Burlap Bags! 


Burlap Bag prices are low. 


They are multi-trip bags . . . every re-use cuts the ‘cost still 
more. And Bemis quality burlap gives you maximum re-use. 


That’s why you can shave costs with Bemis Burlap Bags. 








P. S. Supplies are excellent, 
too. The jute situation over- 
seas shows you can base your PO caiah Obiices-—$). Leen aes 


long-term plans on burlap. Seles Offices iw Principal Cities 
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The young man asked, “Would you 
marry a sap just for money?” Demanded 
his girl friend, “Are you gathering sta- 
tistics or proposing?” 











“Daddy, do they raise political plums 
from seeds?” 

“No, son, political plums are more 
often the result of a bit of clever graft- 
ing.” 







« 

A fluttery young thing was being in- 
terviewed for a bookkeeping job at a 
swank night club. “You understand,” 
said the personnel man, “that we need a 
responsible person.” “I’m very respon- 
sible,” she assured him. “Why, on my 
last job, whenever there was something 
called a discrepancy, they always said 
I was responsible.” 









* 

Believe It Or Not: Adam and Eve in- 
vented the loose-leaf system. 

e 

Beaming with happiness over the en- 
thusiastic reception his campaign address 
had received, the veteran politician bowed 
himself off the stage and into the midst 
of his co-workers, who awaited him in 
the wings. 

“Senator,” a starry-eyed young sup- 
porter cried, “that speech was great! 
You certainly made yourself clear on 
the states’ rights question.” 

“Did I?” rejoined the startled politi- 
cian. 

“You sure did, senator!” 

“My God!” cried the old campaigner, 
“What a blunder!” 



























© 
wish we had a fifth for 





Lee: ‘“] 

bridge.” 
Jerry: “Stupid, you don’t need a fifth 

for bridge.” 

Lee: “Well, make it a pint then.” 














« 
A business man called in his secretary. 
“Take a letter,” he said, ‘to Jones, Smith, 
Gray & Grown, 1200 Taft Bldg., City: 
Gentlemen.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the secre- 
tary, “but I must differ with you. I’ve 
been out with all four of them.” 

a 

Professor of Economics: “Give me an 
example of indirect taxation.” 

Fresh: “The dog tax, sir.” 

Prof.: “How is that?” 

Fresh: “The dog does not have to pay 
st,” 











« 

You're an optimist if you don’t care 

what happens so long as it happens to 
someone else. 





r) 
College gal, making conversation on 
her first date: “So your name is Tom. 
I know that George means ‘lover of 
horses,’ and Philip means ‘beloved’—but 
tell me, what does Tom mean?” 
“Business, Baby, business.” 









e 

The trouble with most bachelors is, 

they consider themselves a thing of beau- 
ty and a boy forever. 

















« 
He: Well, baby, what’s the good word? 
She: No. 
6 
There was a time when a fool and his 
money were soon parted. Now it happens 
to everybody. 
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Are You Up-To-Date? 


MEET COMPETITION WITH THESE LABOR 
SAVERS AND PROFIT PROTECTORS! 


— Talk-A-Phone—Saves Steps, Time and Dollars — Master 
station can be purchased with only one sub-station and others 
added as needed up to 5 sub-stations plus master No. LM5 
Only $45.00 for master station, $15.95 for each sub-station 
Write for prices of 2 station unit and 10 station unit. 











Seedburo Portable Vacuum Cleaners — Greater — 
Capacity, Many Uses — New advanced centrifugal 
force design allows greater quantity of dirt to be 
deposited in tank instead of bag. Motor fan unit 
instantly detaches for use as blower. A rugged port 
able unit for years vacuum and blowing service. No. 
90—$207.90 
















Seedburo Blowers — Double Duty for 
All Purposes — Especially designed for 
heavy duty commercial use. Powerful 3 
G.E. motor. Displaces 53 cu. feet of air per 
minute. Average velocity 17,000 feet per 
Platform Truck—Carries Heavy Load Easily — minute. Ask for complete folder showing 
Power and endurance are built into every part of attachments for CONVERTING TO VACUUM 
this truck. Yet it moves freely and easily in any CLEANER. No. 6 only $65.90. Other units 
direction. One man can handle most loads. Ball- to $131.45. 

bearing swivel turns truck in its own length, 24” x 

48’'—height 1434. Capacity 2,000 pounds. No. 

9301—$81.50 


















\ y <— Minneapolis Type Bag Trucks—Two Proved Favorites — 
Ye Hardwood handles and sturdy frame are built for service, i 


’ Extra long nose bags easily. Handle length 42”, nose length 
a4 9”, rubber tires, wheel diameter 5’. No. 658A—$23.30. Steel 
reenforcing for a lifetime of use. Countersunk bolts protect | 
<€ Portable Platform Scales—Roll where you need ry 
them — Sturdy re-inforced steel gives years and years Fairbanks-Morse Platform Scale—Rugged, 
use. Loops, bearing, nose irons and weights are Park- 







load. Ideal for paper bags, protects any bag. 42” handle 
length, 10” nose, 7” wheels. No. 586R, $44.05—not illustrated. 





‘ low cost, saves labor — Weighs up to 2500 
erized rust-resistant, assuring accuracy. Capacity of 


1000 pounds. Double beam can be used to tare 
weights of containers. No. 164 (single beam shown) rolled directly on scales. Can be fitted to print 
$55.25. No. 166 (double beam not shown) $75.25. weight on ticket (extra). No. 12167 only $321.00. 





pounds. Installed flush so that trucks can be 









Over and Under Platform Scale Indicator — Saves > 
time and errors — Easily converts any beam scale to o 
fast “over and under’ model with hairline accuracy. 
Saves time. Assures customer satisfaction by guarantee 
ing full weight. Saves you dollars by avoiding over 
weights. Pays for itself. No. 189, $62.00. 














< New Seedburo Permanent Magnets — 50% More 
Magnet Strength — 75% Lighter and Smaller — At 
New Reduced Prices — New Alnico metal is stronger, 
safeguards your expensive mills. Protects your equip 
ment, helps prevent fires and product contamination. 
Sturdy welded construction. Single rows, easy to Eureka Bagging Scale—For fast bagging — Used by hun- 
clean. Complete with hinge and parts for easy mount- 
ing. Width 4 or 5”, $28.55; 6 or 7”, $44.50; 8”, 
















dreds of Mills for over 14 years. This scale is easily attached 







$60.45; 10”, $78.75; 12”, $95.60; 14”, $111.30; 16", to your spout or hopper. One scale may serve several bins 
$127.05; 18”, $142.80; 20”, $158.50; 22”, $174.25; and hoppers. Bags faster, avoids overweight. Easy to handle, 
24”, $189.95, trouble-free. 200-pound capacity. No. 498, $340.00, 






Write for complete facts about any 
piece of equipment you need 










Exclusive Distributor of Steinlite — The 
World’s Most Widely Used Moisture Tester 









739 Converse Building Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Nine years of good service isn’t a Le Roi record by 
any means — it’s just typical of the long life you 
find in precision-built Le Roi engines, 

The 233-hp V-8 Le Roi at Weslaco Gin Com- 
pany, Weslaco, Texas already had about five years’ 
service when the company bought it — hadn't 


Nine seasons’ service | needed a lick of work done to it in that time. It 
was overhauled then and put to work at Weslaco. 

E. G. Wagner, manager, reports that in four 

scasons there, operating on natural gas, this Le Rot 


. 
th a [ Re has had only one between-scason top overhaul. At 
Or 1S e Ol. ee last inspection, the valves showed but little wear. 
Guided valves — excellent valve cooling — big 


bearings — full-flow filtering system — these are 
« J fo) 
just a few Le Roi design features that give you such 


plenty of operating life left! ri eee nn 


existing One, you owe it to yoursclf to get the com- 
plete Le Roi story of low power costs from your 
Le Roi distributor. Have him take you to see a Le Rot 
engine installation — soon. Sizes up to 450 hp con- 
ER | tinuous — all operate on low-cost natural gas or 


butane fuel. 
F.49 


le Roi Cofton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. © General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
®Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, 
Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, Houma, La. 
® Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. @ Tri-State 
Equipment Co., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. @ Nortex Engine & 
Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas 


LE ROI COMPANY ° Plants: Milwaukee-Cleveland-Greenwich, Ohio * Cofton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
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Dates Are Jan. 26-27 ... with More Than 700 


Industry Leaders Expected to Attend the 


COUNCIL’ Nallag Wi 


e® @ ¢€ 


eeeeeeeee#eeeeeeese#s=e8e 8 @ @¢ 6 @ @ 


A backward glance at the remarkable progress cotton 
has made in the past 14 years is in store for delegates, 
but a serious determination to strengthen the cotton 
industry’s position and expand its usefulness will domi- 
nate the Council’s fifteenth annual meeting at Dallas. 


)ETURNING to the scene of its ini- 

* tial historic convention in Dallas in 
January, 1939, the National Cotton 
Council at its 15th annual meeting in 
Dallas will take a backward look at the 
almost unbelievable progress that cotton 
has made in these 14 years and chart 
plans for pressing forward in the future 
in the fight to make the place of cotton 
more secure and more useful in the na- 
tion’s and the world’s economy. 
e Committees Will Get Head Start 
Official dates for the 1953 Council con- 
vention are Jan. 26-27, but working com- 
mittees will be busy at the task of re- 
viewing past activities and planning fu- 
ture programs for many days before 
the general business sessions of the con- 
vention get underway. Participating in 


H. L. WINGATE, Georgia farm lead- 
er, is chairman of the public relations 
committee and a Council vice-presi- 
dent. His committee reports the after- 
noon of Jan. 26. 
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these committee meetings and the gen 
eral convention will be more than 700 
leaders from all segments of the cotton 
industry and its allied interests. 


Pleasure will be combined with busi- 


WM. D. FELDER, JR., Dallas cotton 
man, will make the report of the for- 
eign trade committee, which he heads, 
during the Monday afternoon session, 
Jan. 26. 


ness as many entertainment features are 
provided by Texans for the Council dele 
gates and their wives, and will add 
greatly to the meeting; but a serious 
concern for the future of cotton and a 
determination to strengthen the cotton 
industry’s position will dominate this 
1953 meeting, as they have all previous 
Council sessions. 

This 1953 determination will serve as 
a reminder of the atmosphere which 
surrounded the first annual meeting 14 
years ago, and is likely to cause many 
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YOUNG 


HAROLD A. will preside 
over convention sessions and make 
the president’s annual address at the 
first general meeting Monday morn- 
ing, Jan. 26. 


of the present delegates to give thought 
to what the future may have in store for 
the cotton industry. 


e Cotton’s 1939 Position—Reporting the 
1939 convention, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press gave this brief summary of 
the cotton situation, as pictured by Os 
cay, Johnston, then president and now 
chairman of the board of the Couneil: 
“During the five-year period 1927- 
we were planting an average of 41 
million acres to cotton, Off this acreage 
between 24% and 3% million families 
were living. At the end of this period 
came a dangerous and devastating con 
dition, There was a surplus of 11,800,000 
bales, the second largest ever known, 
and prices declined from 16 and 18 cents 
a pound to 5% cents. Then, through the 
agency of the government, acreage was 
reduced to 28 million acres. Production 
fell to about 12 million bales. People 
were thrown out of work. But today sur 
pluses of cotton are greater than ever 
hefore—indications are that the figure 
is around 14 million bales. This is more 
than the world is consuming each year. 
In other words, without any more pro 
duction in any country in the world, the 
U.S. could supply all consumers and 
still have three million bales left.” 
Faced with these conditions, the 1939 
Council membership, many of whom are 
leaders in today’s activities, developed 
a program to bring together everyone in 





“ - 9) SHOWN ABOVE is the board 
January, 195 of directors that has guided the 
Council during 1952. The picture was taken at the time of 
their election and does not include Osear Johnston, Green- 
ville, Miss., chairman, and two board members, J. F. McLau- 
rin, Bennettsville, S. C.; and Wm. A. West, Phoenix, Ariz. 
In the picture are, front row, |. to r., Wm. Wynn, Green- 
ville, Miss., treasurer; H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga., vice- 
president; A. L. Durand, Chickasha, Okla., vice-president; 
Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, Ark., president; 
S. Y. West, Memphis; L. T. Barringer, Memphis, vice- 
president; Mrs. F. M. Boswell, Memphis, secretary to the 
board. Second row, |. to r.: J. P. Ross, Essex, Mo.; George 
G. Chance, Bryan, Texas; W. A. Coolidge, Helena, Ark.; 





J. Craig Smith, Sylacauga, Ala.; George E. Covington, 
Magnolia, Miss.; Ben J. Williams, New Orleans; R. M. 
Hughes, Greer, S. C.; Charles C. Hertwig, Macon, Ga.; 
Robert W. Dickey, Phoenix, Ariz.; B. L. Anderson, Fort 
Worth; A. K. Winget, Albemarle, N. C.; Boswell Stevens, 
Macon, Miss. Back row, |. to r.: Norris C. Blackburn, Mem- 
phis; Frank S. Pope, Villa Rica, Ga.; Harry S. Baker, Fres- 
no, Calif.; Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas; O. L. Frost, 
Bakersfield, Calif.; Delmar Roberts, Anthony, N. M.; W. O. 
Fortenberry, New Deal, Texas; Garner M. Lester, Jackson, 
Miss.; George A. Simmons, Lubbock, Texas; Charles W. 
Shepard, Jr., Gadsden, Ala.; Walter L. Randolph, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; A. B. Emmert, Danville, Va.; Wm. Rhea Blake, 
Memphis, executive vice-president. 


the cotton industry to do something 
about cotton and its seed, With a vision 
that sounds almost prophetic today, The 
Press’ account of the convention said: 
“Now there is a new day. Back to the 
fundamentals of this intricate problem 
we have gone, Fundamentals which, af- 
ter all, are no different from 
which have faced other kinds of Ameri 


C. G. HENRY, Memphis, as chairman 
of the committee on trade barriers, 
on Tuesday morning, Jan. 27, will pre- 
sent the latest information on this 
committee’s work. 





those 


can business at some time in their suc- 


cessful history.” 


e Same Policies Guide Council Today— 
The fundamental policies developed at 
that 1939 gathering, expanded = and 
adapted to the changing needs of the in- 
dustry, have guided the Council through- 
out its history, and will be the founda- 


DR. CHARLES R. SAYRE, Scott, 
Miss., will present the report of the 
production and marketing committee, 
of which he is chairman, the morning 
of Jan. 27. 


tion for all action taken by committees 
and the general sessions at the 1953 con- 
vention, 

The program of the general sessions, 
to be held at the Adolphus Hotel Grand 
Jallroom Jan. 26-27, was published in 
full in the Jan. 3 issue of The Press. 
Guest speakers will be Senator Burnet 
R. Maybank of South Carolina and Her- 


ALONZO BENNETT, Memphis, heads 
the important utilization committee. 
The report on activities in this field 
will be made on Tuesday morning, 
Jan. 27. 
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January, 1939 


served as 


Council’s official family 
meet again in Dallas. 


resented in 1939, are: bottom 


Arkansas; W. F. 





schel D. Newsom, master of the National 
Grange. In addition to the president’s 
annual address by President Harold A. 
Young, at the morning session of Jan. 
26, and reports by staff members, com- 
mittee reports will be presented by the 
following committee chairmen: foreign 
trade, Wm. D, Felder, Jr.; sales promo- 
tion, Chas. W. Shepard, Jr.; public re- 
lations, H. L. Wingate; production and 
marketing, Dr. Charles R. Sayre; utili 
zation research, Alonzo Bennett; and 
trade barriers, C. G. Henry. 

The new board of directors of the 
Council will meet at 10 a.m. Wednesday 
in Room D of the Adolphus as the final 
business of the convention. 

A registration and business office will 
be open from January 24 to 28 in the 
Adolphus lounge, as will the press room 
in Room F of the Adolphus. 


e Many Entertainment Features — En- 
tertainment plans were completed Jan. 
9 at the final meeting of the Dallas hos 
pitality committee which is in charge of 
local entertainment. 

Dallas Cotton Exchange will have a 
cocktail party on the Exchange floor 
Monday, Jan. 26, 5:30 to 7:30 p.m., for 
all registered delegates, advisory com- 
mitteemen and guests. Complimentary 


busses will provide transportation be 


tween the Baker Hotel and Exchange, 
starting loading at 5:30 p.m. on the 
Akard side of the Baker. 


Tuesday, at 12:30 p.m., Dallas Textile 
Club will be host at a luncheon for all 
visiting ladies in the Baker Mural Room, 
Following the luncheon, Nieman-Mar 
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MANY OF THE LEADERS who 
officers 
of the National Cotton Council at the initial convention in 
Dallas in January, 1939, are still active members of the 
as the organization 
{ number of others who helped to 
mold the Council’s policies at the 1939 convention and in 
subsequent years are deceased or no longer active. Shown 
on this and the facing page are “then and now” photographs — r.: J. 
of the organization’s 1939 and present officers and directors. 

Executive officers and directors elected on Jan. 24, 1939, 
are shown in the photograph above, which appeared on the 
cover of the Jan. 28, 1939 issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press (at that time, The Cotton and Cotton Oil Press). 
The men shown, and the states or localities which they rep- 
row, |. 
Guinee, Mississippi; Burris C. Jackson, 


ce. £3 





PRESS 


Texas; Wm. T. 


and directors 


prepares to 


Philip Hicky, W. 
Peden, 





cus will present one of the fashion shows 
for which the firm is famous. Admit 
tance to the luncheon and style show 
will be by complimentary tickets only. 
Tickets may be obtained when register- 
ing’, 
The annual King Cotton dinner and 
dance Tuesday evening, 7:30 to 12:30, 
in the Baker Crystal Ballroom will be 
the final social event of the convention. 
This feature is arranged by the Council 


staff and tickets may be purchased at 
the registration desk during the con 
vention, 

Ladies hospitality events are being 


arranged by a committee headed by Mrs. 
Jack J. Stoneham. Members include Mrs 
Mare Anthony, Mrs. Woodfin Bogyess, 
Mrs. Louise M. Bourne, Mrs. George G. 
Chance, Mrs. R. D. Harrington, Mrs. 
Richard Haughton, Sr., Mrs. Karl G. 
Hunt, Mrs. Burris C. Jackson, Mrs. Sam 
Ik. Kent, Mrs. J. Kirby MeDonough, 
Mrs. Jimmie M. Mullarkey, Miss Patri 
cia Ann Mullarkey, Mrs. J. W. Simmons, 
Jr.. Mrs. Jay C. Stilley, Mrs. Ed Stern, 
Mrs. A. Starke Taylor, Jr., Mrs. H. E. 


Vaughan, and Mrs. Woodrow Walker. 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, is chair 
man of the general arrangements com- 


mittee for the Council meeting. His com 
mittee includes Mare Anthony, W. O. 
Fortenberry, Richard Haughton, Sr., 
Karl G. Hunt, Sam E. Kent, George A. 
Simmons, Jack J. Stoneham, and George 
G. Chance of Bryan, chairman of the 
Council’s Texas Unit. 

Dallas hospitality committee members 
include Richard Haughton, Sr., ehais 
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Wynn, Greenville, Miss., treasurer; 
Johnston, Scott, Miss., president; Lamar Fleming, Houston, 
Texas, vice-president; C. A, 
Blake, Stoneville, Miss., secretary. Middle row, |. to r.: A. L. 
Durand, Oklahoma; John C. Thompson, Texas; D. N. 
bert, North Carolina; W. B. Coberly, Sr., California; L. T. 
Barringer, Arkansas; Charles Baker, 
ner, New Mexico; B. L. Anderson, Oklahoma. Top row, |. to 
R. McCrary, Texas; EF. 
Womble, Texas; Norris Williamson, Louisiana; Dupuy Bate- 
man, Georgia; Wyndham Manning, South Carolina; J. 'T. 
W. Frick, California; Boswell Stevens, 
Mississippi. Active in 1939, but not shown in the picture, 
were: Daniel C. Roper, Hartsville, S. 
Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, Ark., vice-president; 
H. Lovett, Georgia; 
Arizona; and D. W. Brooks, Tennessee. 


Martin, Alabama; L. 





Oscar 
Bertel, Louisiana; Wm. Rhea 
Gil- 
Missouri; F. M. Hay- 


O. Jewell, Louisiana; H. G. 


C., vice - president; 


Everett Cook, Tennessee; PP. W. 


man; Mare Anthony, R. D. Harrington, 
Karl G. Hunt, Jimmie Mullarkey, J 
Simmons, Jr., Jay C. Stilley, and Jack 
J. Stoneham. 


Says Congress Will Not 
Change Farm Parity 


Congress will not attempt at its pre 
ent session to change the law which set 
price supports for basic farm crops at 
90 percent of parity, in the opinion of 
Representative Clifford R. Hope of Kan 
sas, Republican leader in agricultural 
legislative activities, 


The Congressman said that he doe 
not plan any basic new leyislation at 
this session, and that the first order of 


business for the House agriculture com 
mittee will be hearings on the livestoel 
situation, which he called “deplorable.” 


The committee chairman said one of 
the principal objects of the hearings will 
be to attempt to find out why retail 
prices of meat have not dropped in line 


reductions in wholesale 
of cattle on the hoof 


“Something is wrong 


with the 
and the prices 


price 


omewhere aiony 


the line,” Hope declared, “and we want 
to know what it is and where it i Retail 
meat prices should be lower than they 
are when the whol ituation is con 


sidered.” 

Hope declined to commit himself on 
the possibility of cotton acreaye allot 
ments and quotas being invoked in 1954 
He said he would that 
when it 


meet situaiation 


arist 
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14 Hobart, Jan. 30 meeting to order at 10:15 a.m. The gin- ducers Co-operative Oil Mill, Oklahoma 
ners will be welcomed to Hobart by Loyd City (panel leader); Accounts Receiv- 
Ok! h C : Ridling, chamber of commerce president. able, by Otto Kluck, gin manager at 
a oma O-O Ny oO The response will be made by Carl Fox Lawton; Membership Relations, by H. 

p Hollis, followed by the annual report of | M. Gilbreth, gin manager at Frederick, 

Hold Annual Meet the association’s secretary, Miss Lucile and Adrian Richardson, association di- 
cilia Millwee of Carnegie, C. A. Holmberg, rector from Snyder; Public Relations, 

: ; Erick, will discuss the purpose of the by T. W. Dunham, association director 

@ PANEL discussion of co-op association, followed by a business ses- from Davidson; Directors’ Responsibili- 
. - : eee ‘ ion slated to include the adoption of ties, by Duane Absher, director from 
ginners problems will be high- amended articles of incorporation, adop- Lone Wolf; Effect of Efficient Ginning 




















light of business program. tion of proposed by-laws, election of di- on Producers’ Income, by C. C, Jackson, 

rectors, and establishing dues for 1953. gin manager at Hinton; Necessity and 

The afternoon session will open with Results of Increased Volume, by A. L. 

A panel discussion of matters of spe- an address by H. L. Gantz of Dallas, edi- Hazleton, manager of the Producers Co- 

cial interest to co-operative ginners will tor of Farm & Ranch magazine. operative Oil Mill, Oklahoma City; and 

feature the annual meeting of the Farm- The panel discussion, which begins at Common Problems in Obtaining Loans, 

ers Union Co-operative Ginners Associ- 2:30, will deal with the following sub- by Gilbert K. Terpening, of the Wichita 
ation of Oklahoma to be held Jan. 30 at jects: Current Problems Confronting Bank for Co-operatives, 

Hobart, Co-Operative Gins in Oklahoma, by T. J. 






Sud Patton of Mangum will call the Barton of Hobart, fieldman for Pro- e Flour and Feed Has 
Article by Ward 


THE NEW YEAR’S special edition of 
Flour and Feed magazine carries a live- 
stock and poultry feeding article by A. 
L. Ward, Dallas, Educational Director, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, 

The article is primarily directed to 
formula feed manufacturers. It points 
out that protein research and education 
are the soundest foundation for the 
growth and development of the feed in- 
dustry as well as the livestock and poul- 
try industries. 

Feed manufacturers and retailers are 
reminded that many livestock producers 
do not yet feed sufficient protein and 
that increased markets may be reached 
through satisfactory protein research 
and education. The possibility of in- 
creased use of cottonseed meal in poul- 
try and swine rations is also discussed. 
















































Calls Water No. 1 Problem 


For Texas Legislature 

Water is the No. 1 problem facing the 
current session of the Texas legislature 
which convened Jan. 13, in the opinion 
of State Senator Rogers Kelley, Edin- 
burg, who was chairman of the water 
rights committee during the 52nd _ ses- 
sion, 

Kelley said that the ‘water problem 
was the touchiest, most controversial 
issue he had ever seen come before the 
legislature—with no one willing to com- 
promise. He added that the governor’s 
advisory committee is recommending five 
proposals to the Legislature, each sep- 
arate so that the failure of any one 
measure will not handicap others, 

































Delta Council Committees 


Discuss Foreign Trade 

Foreign trade policy was discussed at 
a joint meeting of the Delta Council 
executive and cotton economics commit- 
tees in Greenwood, Miss., Jan. 16. 

In calling the committee meeting, Irby 
Turner, Belzoni, executive committee 
chairman, and W. M. Garrard, Green- 
wood, chairman of the cotton economics 
committee, said that a considerable 
amount of national legislation concern- 
ing foreign trade would be faced by the 
new Congress, due to the expiration of 

A TURING 4 most of the basic statutes in 1953. They 

— ee also stressed the vital concern of the 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ATLANTA, GA. GULFPORT, MISS. GALVESTON, TEXAS Delta economy with foreign trade. ceyil 
Representatives of the Mississippi 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. BOSTON, MASS. Farm Bureau and the Louisiana Delta 
: Council participated in the discussion. 
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CONTROL 


“COAL TO KILL” 


BENZOL 


BRUSH KILLER 22 
10-20 BRUSH KILLER 


PARATHIONS «ODT LO-VOL 4 
BHC METACIDE 
SYSTOX 
el 


Integrated production facilities, from raw mate- 
rial to finished product, enable us to maintain 
the high Standard for Quality and assure 
a steady supply of Petisdeargh INSECTICIDES, 


BRUSH KILLERS, and WEED KILLERS. 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7601 Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





ORGANIC INSECTICIDES: Benzene Hexachloride, Toxaphene, Di- 
chloro Dipheny! Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane. 
ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES: Parathion Wettable 
Powders, Parathion Liquid Concentrate, Metacide, Systox. 

WEED KILLERS: 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concentrates, 2,4-D 
Ester Formulated Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Salt Monohydrate, 
2,4,5-T Formulations. 

FUNGICIDES, SEED DISINFECTANTS, COTTON SPRAYS AND 
DUSTS, AND OTHER SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


we 





COAL CHEMICALS @ ACTIVATED CARBON ¢ AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ¢@ PROTECTIVE COATIN@S ¢ PLASTICIZERS © COKE ¢ CEMENT ¢@ PIG IRON 
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Antonio, Jan 5-6 
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ing Jan. 
Antonio 
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presided 
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committee 
plans 
Jay C, 


Cotton Ginne 
5-6 at the Plaza Hotel in San 
which was well attended by 
members, representatives of 
terests and others. Major busi Jerome 
dent and chairman of the pink 


committee, 


ussoclation 


vay C; 
executive 
treasurer, 


Directors of Texas 
Ginners Meet 


JOPT resolutions based on ;),, 
reports. Convention = convention. 


report 


rs and directors of the Texas 


’ As 


ne activities ine 
ings and report 
ber of resolutions 
problems 
1953 convention, 
ment. S. 


and a report on plans for the 
exhibits and entertain 
d, O’Brien, president, Texas 


Stilley, 


e Convention Plans—The 
and Supply As 
sts, Was 


Lic Bes 


Haughton, Sr. w 
nt of the 
1953 convention 


Stilley re-elected. 


, the adoption of a num 
dealing with industry mending 
ae gd 
pink 

N. Ree 
at the meeting. 


vice-president and secretary- 


sociation, Inc., conven- 


as it 
vention 
exhibit 


While 
the he 
' association is planned for the 


will participate 





association had been sold and that every by R. L. Horton, Abilene, supported the 
' exhibit space will be occupied, Fire Prevention and Engineering Bu- 
for several years. A new con- reau’s efforts to compile standards for 
feature will be an educational gin fire prevention; endorsed the Na- 
occupying approximately 
running feet of floor space. Ten groups ect for a standard gin operations man- 
in erecting this exhibit. ual; and requested the association to 
details are not fully completed, adopt an organized educational program 
st entertainment in the history of on fire prevention, fire fighting and 
1953 safety measures, 


175 tional Cotton Ginners’ Association proj- 


The insurance committee, with Walter 
Evans, Jr., Lorena, as chairman, pre- 


ed well advanced. e Resolutions Adopted—On the basis of sented resolutions saying that no insur- 


recommendations from committees, 
mecting adopted a number of re solutions ed, and that every effort should be made 


the ance company of the association is need- 


concerning ginning and cotton industry tg make gin risks attractive to estab- 


sociation held a meet C 


luded committee meet 


the 


Dallas, was re-elected 


in addition to general 


problems, 
» committee headed by 


tions 


Pink 
ened control at the 
Agriculture 


contributing to the success of the 
Antonio meeting. 


presented resolutions 


resolu- ished companies; recommending a per- 
: ' Max manent educational committee to serve 
San Marcos, thanking those as a “watch dog” for the industry; ree- 
San  ommending that the legislature adjust 


the maximum benefit from $25 weekly 


Jalufka, Robstown, vice-presi- to a more equitable figure; and asking 
bollworm the legislature to give consideration to 
com- adjusting the allowable attorney fees in 


National Cotton Council; contested cases. 


revised appropriation 
Canbarown research requested 
expe riment Station ; endorsing committee, a resolution was passed 
recommendations of the Statewide favoring expansion of cotton research. 
tollworm Committee for strength- C. L. Walker, Jr., Temple, was chair- 
: grower level; asking man of the committee recommending 
Commissioner John 


for On the recommendation of W. D. Wat- 
by kins, Abilene, chairman of the general 


C.  yesolutions favoring more research on 


White to give full consideration to grow- bur burners to eliminate excessive smoke 


represented by EK, J. fes 


Mindrup and Richard have 
Vision. 


ho reported that ove) 


exhibit space for the Fire 
of the Texas yinners’ — tions, 


jin Machinery er recommendations 


; and asking that ail and odors; urging more study on com- 
ginners in Texas not be allowed to let in- posting burs and the use of composted 
ted burs go back to farms until burs — material; recommending close coopera- 
duly processed under super- — tion with the Department of Health on 


sanitation around gins; and recommend- 


accident prevention resolu- | ing cooperation with pink bollworm au- 


presented by the committee headed — thorities in proper sterilization of seed, 
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BOX 937 


Highest Quality Gummers 


saws sharp with Wood's neu 
gummers for Carver Truline 
machine, now made under 
new standards for uniform 
thickness and hardness; size 
Y%". Doublecut available 
also in 1%", 1%”, 1%", 
%q". Improved singlecut in 
1%" size. Not shown are 
taper linter and slim parallel 











For efficient delinting keep 


es. 


Write for Catalog and Price Lists 
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A. A. WOOD AND SONS COMPANY 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 








STANDARD 


and Files Made by Wood 


1%” Duplex Gummer Files, 
Roachback and Standard. 
Made of high grade steel for 
Wood's Duplex Machines, 
these same gummer files are 
also available for other makes 
of portable machines. When 
ordering, soe your make 
of machine. When ordering 
for Wood's Duplex Machines, 
specify make of gin, 


N 


ROACHBACK 





WOOD'S HOT SEED THERMOMETER 









Torr ti =e eons. eles bh 
app 4 cm Oe Rot ] e 
Pmt ire you're a jump aheddun 
a “i ; + Beutel . in speed and ginnin g efficiency 
4p en Fin sem ge tae ° . Gin AND OWL MILL 
eases: hye with machinery by 
4 Ee ihe ial 
Cty. = wy orm tad Take the Problems Out of Saw Maintenance 
= as aeet ehh i with Wood’s Duplex Rotary Filer-Gummers, 
aeons at © dae Gin and Linter Gummers and Files, 
sh OA EP oy he ae: j. 
p wpatras we kB ae © (7 ak 5-HEAD ROTARY 
t bag GUMMER-FILER 


The 
“QUINT’’ 
No. 55 









Fits any gin or linter saw 9” 
ta. 124,” in diameter. Five 
heads adjust to variations in 
diameter or alignment for dual 
side dressing and pointing. 248 
Ibs. Other Models available: 
14X, 28X, and 33. Machines 
may be equipped for use on 
176 saws. 






Registers accurately, 230° Fahrenheit. 19” x 44”. 
Available with or without patented Loggins Shield, Write for complete 
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FOR COTTONSEED OIL’ MILLS 75 TONS’ AND HIGHER 


Solvent Extraction 
Without Pre-pressing 





As demonstrated by the 






A series of “packaged plants” of 75, 100, 125 
and 150 tons capacity and higher is now 
available for the direct solvent extraction of 


U. S$. Department of Agriculture’s 






cottonseed oil. Based on the successful dem- Bureau of Agricultural 
onstrations of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Lukenweld’s filtration- and Industrial Chemistry 





extraction plants were developed to com- 
mercial practicality by engineers long expe- 
rienced in the oil extraction field. 












NO PRE-PRESSING — maximum oil yield, formerly LOW SOLVENT LOSSES— maximum of 1% solvent 
requiring costly pre-pressing equipment, is now losses through efficient design. 

accomplished via a selected range of cooking 

conditions, seed rolling and contacting with MINIMUM INSTALLATION SPACE—compact de- 
solvent. sign requires little space (150 ton plant needs 





, , Pwr 1 20’ x 45’ x 40’ 1 1g ; 
98% OIL YIELD—less than 1% residual oil in only x 45’ x 40" in height 









meal. MINIMUM MAINTENANCE AND DOWNTIME — all 
HIGH MEAL PURITY — maximum gossypol content parts easily accessible. Standard components 
of 0.03%, commercially solvent-free meal used wherever possible. 

through Lukenweld’s direct-heated hearth-type 

solvent recoverer. Lukenweld “packaged plants” are available on 





either a turn-key or cooperative basis. Should the 





PRIME OIL QUALITY — distillation system design 
and advanced cooking techniques avoid fixation 
of color pigments. 






operator desire a turn-key plant, he will receive the 





benefit of centralized responsibility in engineering, 






design, specifications, procurement, plant layout 






MINIMUM LABOR AND SUPERVISION — simplified, and construction, Should the operator desire to con 
continuous automatic operation. Maximum of vert his plant himself, Lukenweld will supply engi 
two operators per shift for seed preparation and neering and equipment services and work closely 
extraction. with the operator, or his engineers or contractors, 
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Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company 

614 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free color booklet entitled Direct Solvent 
Extraction Systems for Cottonseed Oil,’’ containing information on 
the new Lukenweld process. | understand there is no obligation 


LUKENWELD | 


DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


Present equipment Hydraulic Screw Press 
please check 
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ADDRESS 
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disposal of trash and cleanli- 
ness, 

Labor resolutions adopted, on the 
recommendation of the committee headed 
by Jack Lomax, San Benito, asked that 
the foreign program for agricultural 
workers be transferred to USDA; urged 
ubstitution of a white card system for 
temporary laborers for the present con- 
tract forms; and favored the calling to- 
gether of representatives of labor using 
associations to make further recommen- 
dations regarding changes of contracts. 

The financial committee report, pre- 
ented by chairman C. L. Walker, Jr., 
was approved, and the meeting heard 
reports of other officers and committee 
chairmen. 


general 


e Entertainment—Ginners and allied in- 
dustry representatives and their wives 
enjoyed the special entertainment fea- 
tures of the meeting as well as the op- 
portunity for visiting with their friends 
during this annual event, 

Wives attending were 
tour Monday afternoon, sponsored by 
Carl C. Krueger, president, San An- 
tonio Machine and Supply Co. A ban- 
quet was held Monday evening in the 
Plaza ballroom, 


yuests on the 


Western Germany Barters 
For Chinese Soybeans 


Western Germany has made arrange 
ments for limited direct trade with Red 
China, including the importation of soy- 
beans to a value of about $2,400,000, 
USDA reports, Other Chinese products 
for which Germany will trade industrial 
products include tung oil, oilseeds and 
other vegetable oils. 

During 1951, the high rate of imports 





of Manchurian soybeans by Western 
Germany was one of the outstanding de- 
velopments in the fats and oils trade. 
Imports from this source totaled almost 


eight million busnaels during the year 
and reached seven million bushels for 
the January-September 1951 period. 


During the comparable period of 1952, 
Western Germany did not import any 
soybeans from Manchuria. The compen- 


sation transaction now in progress will 
reopen this trade on a small scale, 

- 
Urges Halt in Federal 

e ene 
Land Acquisition 

The federal government should halt 

its acquisition of land, Laurence F. Lee, 
Jacksonville, Fla., president of the 


United States Chamber of Commerce, 
told the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association at 
Kansas City. Lee pointed out that more 
than half of the land in 11 western 
states is owned by the government. 

“Stockmen’s problems over use of 
grass lands come from the arbitrary, 
secret and capricious decisions of vari- 
ous departments and bureaus duplicat- 
ing control over those lands. More and 
more organizations are concerned with 
the growing problem of withdrawal of 
lands from tax rules and efficient eco- 
nomic value.” 

Hitting at price controls, Lee praised 
the cattlemen as the “symbol of robust 
individualism” and said: 

“You ranchmen have consistently op- 


posed handouts from the federal gov- 
ernment while risking tremendous. in- 
vestments to wrest from heaven and 


earth a precarious return.” 





Cotton Planting Starts in 
Lower Valley Jan. 20 


Cotton planting gets underway in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas Jan. 
20 and is permitted until March 31 un- 
der pink bollworm control regulations. 
Exceptions to the general planting dead- 
line dates include northern Starr county 
and the northwestern corner of Hidalgo 
county where the period is Jan. 20 to 
April 20. No individual cotton planting 
permits will be required, John C. White, 
Austin, state commissioner of agricul- 
ture, announced Jan, 7. 

Final plowup deadline for the Valley, 
with the exception of northern Starr and 
northwestern Hidalgo counties, will re- 
main Aug. 31, and in the late planting 
areas the deadline will continue to be 
Sept. 25. 


The commissioner called particular 
attention to the fact that no individual 
grower permits will be necessary for 
planting this year’s crop. He said a 


blanket permit embodying the planting 
and stalk destruction dates is being is- 
sued, 

White urged that every planter com- 
ply with the dates. 

“Past years have proven that negli- 
gence in observance of the dates causes 
heavy cotton insect damage the follow- 
ing year,” he said. ‘Those farmers found 
planting cotton before the Jan. 20 start- 
ing date will be prosecuted, just as will 
those failing to destroy their stalks by 
Aug. 31. 

“If a host-free period is to be effected, 
these dates must be adhered to strictly.” 


should never be 


motion. 
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while in 






















DALLAS, TEXAS ° 






COLUMBUS, GA. 





MORE PROFIT FOR THE GINNER! 


This Cross Sectional View of a Cen- 
Tennial Centrifugal Lint Cleaner tells 
the story. 


Leaf particles, pin trash and motes are 
removed from the Lint Cotton without 
any loss of spinnable lint. 


Grades are raised from one-half to a 
full grade on rough, hand - picked or 
mechanically harvested cotton. 


W 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


‘rite for Bulletin 51-L 





° MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Progressive, eyes-ahead engineering is one of the big reasons why so many 
Stationary power users pick Cummins Diesels for dependability. 

Consider Cummins’ exclusive system of fuel injection and metering — an import- 
ant factor in the unequalled performance records established by lightweight, high- 
speed (60-660 h.p.) Cummins Diesels, No other Diesel fuel system is so simple... So 
rugged! It delivers a uniform, properly prepared fuel charge to every cylinder. Al! 
under low pressure— no chance of bursting and leaking fuel lines, 

Your Cummins dealer will be glad to tell you more about the exclusive fuel system 
and other engineering advantages built into every Cummins Diesel. He is an expert 
who knows the requirements of your job. He heads up a Specialized parts 
and service organization— equipped to handle all your diesel power needs, 

Call him today ... or write! 


Leaders in rugged, lightweight 
Export; Cummins Diesel Export Corp., Columbus, Ind., U.S.A. « Cable: Cumpiex high-s} diesel } rt 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Indiana 


HIGH POINT, Cummins Diesel Sales & Service, Inc.: North Main Street Extension, High Point, North Carolina, Telephone 3702 and 6982. Branch: 1102 Hutchinson Avenue, P. O 
’ 
Box 2083, Charlotte, North Carolina. Authorized Sales & Service: Morehead City Yacht Basin, Morehead City, North Carolina . . . ATLANTA, Cummins Diesel of Georgia, inc.: 


1207 Howell Mill Road, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia, Telephone Elgin 5728 and 5729. Authorized Sales Service: A. & M. Garage, Savannah, Georgia; Georgia Supply Company, 
Savannah, Georgia . . . BIRMINGHAM, Cummins Diesel Sales, Inc.: 609 North 9th Street, Birmingham 4, Alabama, Telephone 54-3327. . MEMPHIS, Cummins Diesel 


Sales Corporation: 812 North Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee, Telephone 8-3156. Branch: 1525 Cherry Street, N.E., Knoxville, Tennessee . . . FORT WORTH, Cummins Sales & 
tion Boulevard, Houston, 


Service, Inc.: Mid-Continent Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas, Telephone FO-8785 and FA-4485. Branches: 30) China Street, Abilene, Texas; 6220 Naviga 


Texas; Box 3672, 114 South Texas Street, Odessa, Texas; Box 367, Pharr, Texas; 41] North Scott, Wichita Falls, Texas; 1209 Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas; 1700 Shrewsbury ® 
iew Orleans, Louvissana; 1308 North Market Street, Shreveport, Louisiana; 1407 North Broadway, Wichita, Kansas; 1350 Exchange Boulevard, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 304 
4-18-52 
hiltower Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma, ( 52) 
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Report Issued on 1951-52 
Use of Soybean Products 


More than 98 percent of the soybean 
meal produced in 1951-52 was used for 
livestock feed, the seventeenth annual 
report on utilization of soybean products, 
issued by the National Soybean Proces- 
sors Association, Chicago, shows. Live- 
stock feed accounted for 98.4 percent of 
total meal utilization last year, compared 
with 98.7 in 1950-51 and 97.0 percent in 
the 1949-50 crop year. Industrial uses 
accounted for 1.0 percent of the total 
last season, against 0.6 percent in 1950- 
51 and 2.5 percent in 1949-50. 

Edible consumption accounted for 90.1 
percent of the total utilization of soy- 
bean oil last season and industrial uses 
for 9.9 percent. This compares with 89.0 
percent edible utilization and 11.0 per- 


cent industrial the previous season, and 
82.3 edible and 17.7 industrial in 1949-50. 

Soy flour utilization was 72.9 percent 
for edible purposes in 1951-52 and 27.1 
percent in industry, against 61.0 edible 
and 39.0 industrial the previous season, 
and 69.7 edible utilization and 30.3 in- 
dustrial in 1949-50. 


Dr. Mitchell Honored for 
Mississippi Leadership 


Dr. Fred T. Mitchell, president of 
Mississippi State College, has been 
named as Mississippi’s “man of the year 
in agriculture” by the Progressive Far- 
mer magazine. The publication cited the 
many contributions to agriculture made 
by Mississippi State College under his 
leadership and other services which he 
has rendered. 
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HYDRAULIC TRUCK DUMPER 
‘Takes all the time-consuming hard work out 
of unloading, eliminates ‘waiting time.” 
@ Unloads all sizes of trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers. 
@ Sizes—40', 45’ and 60’ Platforms. Other 
sizes special. 
Capacities to 100,000 Ibs, 
Seale and Non-Scale Types. 
Twin Hydraulic Power Units. 
Pit and Pitless Models. Pitless reduces 
foundation costs. 


FLEXIBLE LOADING 
SPOUTS 

Offer great flexibility to fill 

far ends of cars or barges. 

Patented renewable bottoms 

of abrasion-resistant 

steel give spouts long 

life and effect real 

savings. 


A remarkable feature in Kewanee Spouts 
is that they always align themselves so 
the Renewable Bottoms are down. They 
take all the wear! 


Whatever your 
unloading 
problem, there 
is a Kewanee 
adaptable 

to it. —_ 


HOFFMAN 5ST 








An Announcement... 


As of November Ist, 1952, we have purchased the Kewanee Ma- 
chinery & Conveyor Co.’s Commercial Grain Elevator Equipment 


Flexible LOADING SPOUTS 
GRAIN GRATES and ALL MAINTENANCE PARTS 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


oan sanameal 
acted | MAN UPACTURERS | 


Hydraulic 
TRUCK DUMPERS 


Overhead 
TRUCK LIFTS 


OVERHEAD TRUCK LIFTS 
Engineered for easy operation and depend- 
able performance. 

@ Adjustable for driveways 11’ 
widths. 

@ Low Head Room. 

@ Large, deep flanged 

Uniform winding. 

@ Cut worm Gear Reducer. 
@ Crucible steel lifting Cables, extra 
flexible. 


to 15'-6” 


winding drums. 


GRAIN GRATES 

Kewanee Grain Grates are made of 1%” by 
3” bars fitted into slanted slots in support 
castings. This provides strength, rigidity 
and making it easy to remove any number 
of bars for entry into the pit. Slanted 
grate bars insure positive flow of all 
grains into pit. 


Write us for 
tr AMMOND, IND. complete 


information 
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Mrs. Coie Ward Dies in 
Memphis on Jan. 13 


Many friends throughout the cottonseed 
crushing industry are saddened at the 
passing on Jan. 13 of Mrs. Coie Ward, 
wife of Coie Ward of Memphis, longtime 
leader in the industry with the Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co. Funeral services were held 
for Mrs. Ward Jan. 16 at the Blessed 
Sacrament Church. 

Survivors include her husband; sisters, 
Mrs, Hosea Shown, Owensboro, Ky.; Mrs. 
Murray Isom, Birmingham, Ala.; and 
J. O. Hickey, Toledo, Ohio; and B. A. 
Hickey, Central City, Ky. 


Egyptian Cottonseed Cake 
Exports Will Increase 


The Egyptian government has an- 
nounced that some quantities of cotton- 
seed cake may now be exported, in con- 
trast with the previous strict control of 
cake exports, says USDA. Cottonseed 
cake production has almost doubled in 
recent years and the surplus above do- 
mestic needs is estimated at about 110,- 
000 tons. About 24 mills now produce 
cottonseed cake, including wholepressed. 

Egyptian trade sources report a 
strong U.S. demand for cake. About 
5,000 tons monthly are now available for 
export, but more is expected to be ex- 
ported when more mills are equipped to 
produce 41 percent protein cake. 


Melcher Succeeds Frick 


On California Board 

Carl Melcher, Bakersfield, general 
manager of the Kern County Land Co., 
has been appointed to the board of di- 
rectors of the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Melcher succeeded 
Lloyd W. Frick of Arvin. 


Range Feed Conditions in 


Texas Show Improvement 


Range feed conditions in Texas im- 
proved during December, in contrast 
with the usual decline during the month, 
but were still below the 10-year aver- 
age on Jan. 1, USDA reports. 

Cattle and calves were about holding 
their own over the eastern half of the 
state and were being maintained in fair 
flesh through heavy supplemental ra- 
tions of roughage and cake in western 
areas. Ewes were beginning to gain in 
the eastern part of the Edwards Plateau 
area, but in western portions and the 
Trans-Pecos section heavy supplemental 
feeding continued to be necessary to 
maintain sheep. 


Canada Uses Less Cotton, 
Trades for Egyptian 


Canadian consumption of cotton dur- 
ing the first four months of the 1952-53 
season was 120,000 vales, a decline of 
11,000 from the corresponding period 
of the 1951-52 season, according to 
USDA. Canada used 343,000 bales dur- 
ing 1951-52, a drop of 137,000 from the 
previous season, 

Canada is reported to be negotiating 
with several countries for barter agree- 
ments under which raw cotton would be 
obtained. An agreement concluded with 
Egypt will provide Canada with an esti- 
mated 9,000 to 15,000 bales. Canada nor- 
mally consumes less than 1,000 bales of 
Egyptian cotton yearly. 
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PICTURE was made during annual meeting of the Gin Machinery and Supply Association and drawing for exhibit spaces 
at forthcoming convention of Texas ginners. Of 120 spaces available, all but 12 were sold at the meeting. 


Machinery and Supply 





Asseociation Meets 





Texas Ginners’ Convention 
Plans Set in Motion 


g EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT to be new feature of meeting 


scheduled for April 6-7-8. 


Practically all commercial exhibit 


spaces already sold. All signs point to largest and most success- 
ful convention in history of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 





N ACCORDANCE with notice mailed 

to all members of the Gin Machinery 
and Supply Association, Inc., the annual 
meeting of the organization was _ held 
Jan. 10 in the Agriculture Building on 
the grounds of the State Fair of Texas, 
Dallas. 

Brief reports of Association activities 
during the past year were given and 
plans outlined for the annual convention 
of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion to be held at Dallas on April 6-7-8. 
The financial statement of the Gin Ma- 
chinery and Supply Association showed 
the organization is in excellent condition, 
The officers and directors of the Associ- 
ation were re-elected for another year. 
They are R. Haughton, president; D. D. 
Day, vice-president; A. G. Falk, secre- 
tary; L. A. Mindrup, treasurer; W. W. 
Henslee, U. H. Ohrman, and E. J. 
Pflanz. The seven men constitute the 
Association’s executive committee, which 
handles all details of the mammoth ex- 
hibits and physical arrangements for 
the annual conventions of the Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association. 
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Again this year, the exhibits will be 
in the Agriculture Building on the 
grounds of the State Fair of Texas and 
will occupy 50,000 square feet of floor 
space. All but 12 of the exhibits had 
been sold by Jan. 10 and additional or- 
ders for space have since been received. 
All space will be completely sold out in 
a few days. 

Exhibits this year will be more at- 
tractive and interesting than ever be- 
fore. A number of firms have already 
announced plans for exhibits that go far 
beyond last year. 

A new feature of the 1953 convention 
will be a huge educational exhibit that 
will occupy about 175 running feet of 
floor space in the Science Building. Ten 
cooperating groups are pooling their 
efforts to make this exhibit possible. 
Additional details about the exhibit will 
be published when final arrangements 
are completed. 

The educational exhibit will be open 
for inspection except for those periods 
when the business sessions of the gin- 
ners’ convention are taking place. The 
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exhibit will be roped off during the busi- 
ness sessions, but will still be visible to 
those in the convention hall. 

The business sessions will be held in 
the Science Building. Arrangements 
have been made to place a cushion in 
each chair so that those who attend will 
be more comfortable. The Science Build- 
ing is well lighted and ventilated, and 
there will be plenty of ice water in the 
convention hall at all times. 

The business program, being arranged 
by the officers and directors of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, will 
include a number of outstanding speak 
ers—men who will bring messages of 
interest and value to every member of 
the ginning industry. 

The business sessions and the exhibits 
will cover three full days. Exhibits will 
open at 8 a.m. each day and close at 
5 p.m. This will afford the thousands of 
ginners from Texas and other states 
ample opportunity to inspect the ex- 
hibit and visit with the exhibitors. 

An excellent cafeteria luncheon, with 
a change of menu on each of the three 
days, will be served in the south end of 
the Science Building, an area well sepa- 
rated from that part of the building in 
which the business sessions are held. In 
addition, a snack bar in the Agriculture 
Building will be open from 8 a.m. until 
5 p.m. for the duration of the conven 
tion. The snack bar will be open several 
days in advance of the opening of the 
convention, for the convenience of the 
commercial firms setting up their ex 
hibits. 

Unusual entertainment will be fur- 
nished throughout the convention by the 
Gin Machinery and Supply Association, 
hosts to the thousands of ginners who 
will attend. Top-flight entertainment 
features will be presented prior to the 
opening of each business session. 

Volk Brothers Co., Dallas specialty 
store, will put on another cotton style 
show this year that promises to surpass 
its excellent 1952 presentation. To be 
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© 1939 and 1953 Invitations 


BURRIS C. JACKSON, Hillsboro, Tex- 
as, has the distinction of having invited 
the National Cotton Council to hold its 
initial convention in Dallas in 1939 and 
again extending the invitation to the 
Council to meet in Texas in 1953. “The 
Council has grown from a small strug- 
gling group into a real national organi- 
zation with a potent voice for cotton,” 
he asserts, “and the Dallas meeting will 
consider a greatly expanded program of 
service and usefulness for the Council 
in the years to come.” Jackson, chairman 
of the Statewide Cotton Committee of 
Texas and a leader in many other cotton 
activities, made the welcome address at 
the 1939 convention in which he stressed 
the need for an aggressive program of 
work in behalf of cotton, The Council’s 
1953 and 1939 conventions are discussed 
in the story beginning on Page 11. 


© Fight Over Fats 


LEGISLATION dealing with — foods 
made from vegetable oils promises to be 
one of the major issues before the 19538 
session of the Missouri Legislature, ob- 
servers at Jefferson City report. Lined 
up for the battle over frozen desserts 
and other products containing vegetable 
oil are the dairy producers, on one side, 


and representatives of the cotton and 
soybean industries on the other side. 
Robert TT. Thornburg, state commis- 


sioner of agriculture, calls the contro- 
versy over these vegetable oil products 
“one of the hottest issues in the dairy 
belt.”’ 


© Irrigation Advocated 
MORE IRRIGATION for Arkansas 


farmers is advocated in the Extension 


Service annual report which points out 
that irrigation is a “longtime invest 
ment.” The report said that County 
Agents helped 1,500 farmers irrigate 
more than 100,000 acres of crops other 
than rice, as well as nearly 5,000 gar- 


dens and truck crops, 

“You hear a lot about irrigation these 
days,” said the report. “It is costly to 
establish but it must be considered as a 
long time investment, Just like medical 
insurance, you hope you won't have to 
use it, but it’s there for the emergency.” 


© Prices Chief Problem 


FARM PRICES for 1953 and beyond 
present the biggest problem ahead, Okla- 
homa ginners and crushers were told in 
a recent bulletin from J. D. Fleming, 
Oklahoma City, secretary of the state 
yvinning and crushing associations. Flem 
ing pointed out that the average of farm 
prices has dropped two percent a month 
since mid-August; and that, even = in 
what has been believed to be the period 
of greatest prosperity in U.S. history, 
many farmers have not made expenses 
the past two years, 

“Adjustments in the nation’s economy 
are first reflected in) farm commodity 
prices and they have been edging down- 
ward for the past two years and are 
slated for further reductions,” Fleming 
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added. “On the other side of the ledger, 
production costs are going up. If farm- 
ers charged themselves $1 per hour for 
all farm labor, very few indeed would be 
in the black. What’s the answer? Cer- 
tainly not a dole from the government. 
The only solid basis on which to ap- 
proach the solution is through cuttiny 
production costs, higher output per unit, 
removing more of the drudgery of farm 
life and expanding the markets. So here 
it comes again-—we need to expand re- 
search and obtain the service of a crops 
and soils county agent. That’s our pro- 
yram.” 


© Meat Wards Off Colds 


BABIES fed meat catch fewer colds, 
two Chicago doctors report. In two years 
of study they found that babies whose 
diets included meats had 40 percent few- 
er infectious illnesses. Most of the ill- 
nesses observed were the common cold 01 
other respiratory infections. The doctors 
also said that meat-fed babies seemed to 
have greater vitality and slept better, 
and cried Blood quality of these 
babies was better and young babies fed 


less. 


meat avoided the usual trend toward 
anemia which normally occurs in the 
first few weeks after birth. 


© Simple, But Not Cheap 


IT’S SIMPLE to make fresh water from 
salt water any schoolboy can learn 
how—but if you could discover how to 
purify vast quantities of salt water at a 
reasonable cost you would be hailed as 
a benefactor to mankind. Using a $400,- 
000 Congressional appropriation, the 
Department of Interior has started re 
search on the project, which has been 
listed as one of the 10 most pressing 
problems facing science today. The U.S. 
is beginning to run out of adequate sup- 
plies of good water, and many indus- 
tries as well as agriculture would bene- 
fit if salt water could be used. 


© Don’t Give It a Thought 


DON’T WORRY if your memory’s poor. 
A British scientist says that memory is 
all a matter of emotion, anyway, and 
you may be forgetting the things you 
really want to forget and remembering 
what you choose to remember. 

“Most of us tend to forget unpleas- 
ant things in life—such as to pay the 
bills, mow the lawn, ete.,” he said. “Of- 
ten there are hidden motives behind the 
forgetting.” More important than a 
good all-round memory, he added, is a 
selective memory which retains what is 
important to you, 


© Nearer Life’s Secret 


SCIENCE seems to be one step nearer 
toward sviving the secret of how life 
makes new life. Dr. Barry Commoner, 
associate professor of plant physiology, 
Washington University, St. Louis, has 
discovered that living cells reduplicate 
themselves, turning out materials to 
make new cells exactly like the parents. 
Dr. Commoner also found that a virus 
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does about the same thing and must en- 
ter a living cell to reduplicate itself—a 


discovery which may prove useful in 
preventing some of the virus diseases. 


© Removes Damaged Lint 


A HIGH-SPEED MACHINE which re- 
moves from a cotton bale lint damaged 
by moisture or dirt during storage has 
been developed by V. T. Stringer and 
J. R. Taylor, Calcot Compress & Ware- 
house, Pinedale, Calif. They say that the 
machine will handle an average of 2% 
bales per minute, cutting across the base 
of the bale to remove soiled lint, and 
that only eight to 10 pounds of cotton 
are lost, against loss of 20 pounds or 
more by some other methods. They have 
applied for a patent and the equipment 
is being produced commercially. 


At Montgomery, Jan. 21-22 





Alabama Ginners to 
Hold Annual Meet 


wg COTTON COUNCIL activities, 
value of trade associations, bet- 
ter ginning, the Maid of Cotton 
program, other subjects to be 
discussed during business ses- 
sions of two-day convention. 


Except for a few minor details, the 
business program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Alabama Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation is complete. The two-day con- 
vention will be held at the Whitley Ho- 
tel in Montgomery on Jan. 21-22. 

The morning of the first day will be 
given over to registration. Features of 
the afternoon program will be the an- 
nual report of Association President Joe 
Fleming of Huntsville; a discussion of 
Programs of the Production and Mar- 
keting Division of the National Cotton 
Council, by Jack Criswell, Memphis, 
educational specialist with the Council’s 
P&M Division; a talk by W. Kemper 
Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president of the National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, on What Your Asso- 
ciation Does and Can Do for You; a talk 
by Judge R. B. Carr of Montgomery, 
judge of the Alabama Court of Appeals; 
and an explanation of the Maid of Cot- 
ton Program by Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Gregory, Alabama Maid of Cotton, 

Hugh Comer, of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., will be the featured speak- 
er at the annual banquet to be held on 
the evening of the first day. 

The business session on the second 
day, Jan. 22, will open with committee 
reports, followed by the election of offi- 
cers. Scheduled to address the conven- 
tion at the final session are James L. 
Lawson, assistant director of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; and 
Charles M. Merkel, engineer in charge 
of the U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory, 
Stoneville, Miss. 

The convention will close with a panel 
discussion on Ginning in Alabama, with 


J. C. Oglesbee, Jr.. USDA Extension 
ginning specialist, Atlanta, and Law- 
rence Ennis, Jr., Alabama Extension 


specialist in soil engineering, Auburn, 
participating. Ennis is also secretary of 
the Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Associ- 
ation. 
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Another Outstanding 
Feature of FRENCH 


~ Screw Press with 









Cooker-Dryer 





Shown at left is one 5-high 
French Cooker-Dryer mounted 
on three French Screw Presses 











he simplicity of the French screw press has made it very 
adaptable to widely varying requirements on the part of our 
customers. By the changing of one pinion alone the overall 
speed of the machine can be changed in 10% intervals, 30% to 
60%, plus or minus, thus changing the capacity of the machine 
by the same percentage. Also, this feature is of great help and 
major assistance in allowing the quick and easy conversion from 
pressing one type of oil seed to the processing of another 












The French cooker-dryer also lends itself most admirably to all 
different types of oil-bearing seeds 






The French cooker-dryer is built onto the French Screw Press as 
one complete assembly, thereby saving floor space and eliminating 
the need for additional auxiliary drying equipment 









Ease of controlling one integrated unit without excessive handling 
or cooling of cooked materials assures top efficiency 













For more information on what French equipment can mean in 
your operation write direct to our main office or contact a French 
representative today 














Shown above is a battery of French Serew Presses with 
cooker-dryers at Union Oil Mill Co., West Monroe, La. 





representatives 





East of Mississippi Texas, Oklahoma Arizona, California and 





Arkansas and Louisiana and New Mexico Pacific Coast States Export 












MR. TOM R. BROOKE MR. M’CHAEL W. PASCAL H. ?. KEAHEY M. NEUMUNZ & SON, ING 
146 E. 17th Street N.E. 9510 Alta Mira Drive 127 West Colorado Street 90 West Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas Dallas, Texas New York, New York 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., PIQUA, OHIO 
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@ Income Tax Cut Likely—Income tax 
uts on your 1953 earnings now look like 
a fuir bet—but a balanced federal budget 
appears to be less likely, until at least 
fiscal year 1955 which starts on July 1, 
1954. Only a near miracle will permit the 
incoming Eisenhower administration to 
cut the budget at the same time taxes 
are reduced, 

That’s how the picture looks now to 
the strategists near Kisenhower. The tip- 
off has come in press statements by the 
GOP high command not to expect ‘60- 
day miracles” of budget cutting. Big 
reasons are two: 

(1) The growing demands from some 
Republicans for tax cuts, and increasing 
prospects their voices are to prevail, and 

(2) The very real difficulties of cut- 
ting a budget prepared by the outgoing 
administration, a job that grows more 
formidable as the Republicans get closer 
to it. 


e Red Hot Argument—The problem of 
whether to reduce taxes—thereby invit- 
ing a budget deficit after the new ad- 
ministration’s first year in office—has 
been the subject of some red-hot argu- 
ment inside the GOP. You’d think the 
charge of Adlai Stevenson that the Re- 
publican party is a split personality has 
some basis, hearing the boys hashing it 
over in the back room. 

Those against early tax cuts have 
based their stand on the proposition that 
a deficit would be a fate worse than 
death and taxes themselves. Their col- 
leagues have countered with a potent 
political argument, based on the general 
GOP agreement that the Excess Profits 
Tax on corporations will be allowed to 
die on next June 30. 

Unless taxes on individual incomes are 
lowered along with taxes on corporations, 
they point out, the GOP will be wide 
open to the old charges—namely, that 
the party discriminates against farmers 
and other groups, in favor of business. 

That’s why income tax cuts this year 

now look like a fair bet. Legislation al- 
ready has been prepared that would mean 
a reduction of 5% percent in the federal 
bite on what you earn during the current 
calendar year. 
@ State Lint Goals Please No One—it is 
clear from the talk among cotton men 
in Washington that nobody is very happy 
about the state breakdowns of this year’s 
cotton goal of 13 million bales. “Old” 
producing states think the “new” states, 
notably California, are getting the best 
of the bargain. California thinks its goal 
should be considerably higher than it is, 
because of its yield record. 

All hands are generally agreed, how- 
ever, that the national goal of 13 million 
bales is all right, although some would 
prefer that it hadn’t been announced. 
Even with this low-level production tar- 
get, it may be difficult to avoid strict 
controls in ’54, 
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There is some sentiment for excluding 
this year’s production in figuring future 
acreage allocations. Whether this will be 
done is doubtful, but it has happened 
before-—in 1949, to be specific. 


e Debating Trade Policies—The buildup 
to a knock-down, drag-out argument on 
foreign trade is continuing in Washing- 
ton, with the outcome in doubt. How it 
finally comes out will be of vital impor- 
tance to cotton markets. 

Advocates of “liberal” trade policies 
are telling Eisenhower that the basic 
problem is to convince special-interest 
groups in this country that the U.S. must 
buy more of what they produce from 
foreign competitors. Only in this way, 
they argue, can the economies of our 
foreign friends be put on a sounder foot- 
ing, permitting them to continue buying 
our traditional export products, includ- 
ing cotton and tobacco. 

This means knocking down trade bar- 
riers against imports into the U.S. of 
commodities that can be produced more 
economically abroad than at home. 
Among others this includes such unlikely 
items as briar pipes. The U.S. hardly 
depends on these to keep its economy 
going, but nonetheless the present duty 
on them increase their cost some 75 per- 
cent to consumers. 

Eisenhower is expected to look upon 
more foreign trade—more buying as well 
as more selling on international markets 

with enthusiastic favor. He is said to 
be convinced that this is the only sound 
approach in helping to keep the anti- 
Communist world strong enough to re- 
sist Stalin. 

The new President is expected to get 
strong backing from Southern lawmak- 
ers. Big question is whether lawmakers 
in his own party from the North—and 
the business-minded men in his cabinet 

can be persuaded to go along. 


e South Gets Most U.S. Funds—Slashes 
in federal spending—expected to be made 
eventually if not now—are to have more 
impact upon the South than the rest of 
the country. That is made clear by a re- 
cent study of the Tax Foundation, an 
independent survey organization. 

The study shows that considerably 
more federal money goes into southern 
states than most of those north of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Texas and Ohio, the 
Foundation points out, have about the 
same number of people, but Texas re- 
ceived $290 million in federal funds in 
1951, compared with $169 million for 
Ohio. 


e USDA Cuts Difficult — Difficulties 
faced by Eisenhower in cutting federal 
spending are perhaps best illustrated by 
the USDA. Republican party pledges and 
present laws require that price supports 
be continued at present levels on the 
basic crops—wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, 
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tobacco, and rice. Price supports are also 
necessary, but at varying levels, in the 
case of wool, dairy products, mohair, 
tung nuts, and honey. 

It is largely price supports that deter- 
mine whether USDA is going to cost 
taxpayers a lot of money, or relatively 
little. If market prices fall much below 
recent levels, support programs could 
cost plenty in the months ahead. 

Aside from supports, USDA programs 
are operating on a budget smaller than 
that of 1940—a claim that cannot be 
made by any other major department of 
the federal government. In the case of 
farm research, the GOP is pledged to 
spend more, not less, than in recent 
years. Republicans are also pledged to 
continue REA loans to farmer coopera- 
tives for electric service. The loans, in 
any case, are self-financing being repaid 
by farmers, with interest. 

The list goes on, down to conservation. 
Chances are that any early cuts in USDA 
funds will be made in the present $250 
million annual appropriation for soil and 
water payments to farmers. Present 
thinking is to reduce them by approxi- 
mately $100 million through elimination 
or reduction of subsidies for “temporary” 
practices, such as the spreading of lime 
and fertilizer. 


1517 Cotton Association 
Will Meet Jan. 20 


Members of the 1517 Cotton Associ- 
ation are holding their annual meeting 
Jan. 20 at Willcox, Ariz. John T. Stovall, 
administrative officer, estimates that 
500 will attend. 

Guest speakers for the meeting in- 
clude Leonard Lett, agronomist with the 
National Cotton Council; Dr. G. N. 
Stroman, agronomist, New Mexico Ex- 
periment Station; Dr. P. J.Leyendecker, 
plant pathologist at New Mexico A. & 
M.; and Carl Merriwether, president, 
New Mexico Ginners Association. Dr. 
Stroman, who developed 1517 cotton, 
will tell about improved strains he is 
now testing, Dr. Leyendecker will report 
on research results in breeding for dis- 
ease resistance. 

During the business session of the 
meeting, a progress report will be made, 
by W. H. Gary, president of the associ- 
ation, and a financial report by Stovall. 
Three new directors will be elected—one 
from Arizona, one from New Mexico, 
and one from District 6 of Texas. 


Council President Marries 
Jan. 6 in Little Rock 


Of wide interest throughout the cot- 
ton industry is the announcement of 
the marriage of Mrs. Booth R. Moore, 
Little Rock, Ark., to Harold A. Young, 
North Little Rock, president of the 
National Cotton Council, Jan. 6. 

The wedding took place at the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Little Rock with 
the Rev. Marion A. Boggs, pastor, offici- 
ating in the presence of members of the 
immediate families. 

William Rhea Blake, Memphis, exec- 
utive vice president of the National Cot- 
ton Council, was best man, and Mrs. 
T. J. Raney, Little Rock, was matron of 
honor. 

The couple left for a wedding trip to 
the Gulf Coast. They will live at the 
Young Plantation at North Little Rock. 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
joins many other friends in extending 
best wishes to Harold and Mrs. Young. 
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@ Cotton Price Rise 
Called Unlikely 


LITTLE HOPE for an early rise in 
prices of cotton is seen by the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Board, inter- 
governmental organization of 27 cotton 
producting and consuming countries. 

It said in a special report that world 
cotton prices are not likely to rise above 
present levels “over the short period.” 
Production and demand in the coming 
1953-54 season will be deciding factors 
in the longer-range price outlook, it 
added. 


s es 
Thomas T. Harrison, Ginner, 
7 e 
Dies in Littlefield, Texas 

Thomas T. Harrison, a ginner for 57 
years, died Jan. 5 at Littlefield, Texas. 
He operated Harison Gin Co. at Spade, 
Texas, for 25 years before moving to 
Littlefield last summer. 

Survivors include his wife, two sons, 
Rabb Harrison, Lubbock, and Claude B, 
Harrison, Dallas; two grandchildren, 
Mrs. Susan Alkire and Richard Harri- 
son, both of Lubbock; and one great 
grandchild, Mary Sue Alkire, Lubbock. 


Dunn Meets with Missouri 


Cotton Producers 

tead P. Dunn, Jr., director of foreign 
trade, National Cotton Council, is sched- 
uled to meet with officials of the Mis- 
souri Cotton Producers Association, Por- 
tageville, Jan. 20, Hilton L. Bracey, 
MCPA executive vice-president, has an- 
nounced. Bracey said the meeting will 
evaluate trends and prospects of cotton 
exports. 


Texas Ginners’ Convention 
(Continued from page 21) 
given Tuesday afternoon, April 7, the 
1953 show will feature special cotton 
garments which Volk Brothers Co. is 
having specially made for the event and 
which will be shown for the first time. 
The annual style show has become one 
of the major features of these conven- 
tions and is enjoyed by a packed house 

of men and women each year. 

No entertainment features are 
planned for Tuesday night. Thus, visit- 
ing ginners and their families, and the 
exhibitors and their families, will have 
an opportunity to do as they please and 
plan their own evening’s entertainment. 

But on the third night, April 8, the 
Gin Machinery and Supply Association 
will provide all who attend the conven- 
tion with an outstanding variety show in 
the 5,000 seat auditorium on the State 
Fair Grounds. Unusual and interesting 
acts have been obtained and the machin- 
ery and supply men urge all ginners, 
other visitors, and their families to come 
out to the auditorium for an evening of 
unusual and high-class entertainment. 
Admission will be by badge only. Any 
ginner with a badge can take his wife, 
other members of his family, and his 
friends to the show. Air-conditioning 
in the auditorium will insure complete 
comfort for those who attend, regardless 
of weather conditions prevailing at the 
time. 

With outstanding business sessions 
and elaborate commercial and education- 
al exhibits planned, the committees in 
charge have every reason to expect the 
40th annual convention of the Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association to be the 
largest and most successful ever held. 
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Danger to Business Seen 
In Farm Price Decline 


D. W. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga., president, 
National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, recently warned businessmen that 
low farm prices can bring a depression 
to American business. Speaking at the 
annual meeting of co-operatives in New 
Orleans, Brooks said that all business 
is vitally concerned with the recent drop 
in farm prices. 

“When the income of the farmer goes 
down, it affects the economy of this 
country faster and to a much greater 
degree than when the income of the 
worker goes down,” he said, explaining 
that the farmer buys not only for his 
family but for a “factory”—his farm. 


wy tile ¢ 3S 4 a 
Moisture Register 


Designed Especially for 


Vegetable Oil Industry at t£3o COST / 


Ray Provost Makes Cotton 
Talk at Ciub Meeting 


Ray Provost, field manager, Pro- 
ducers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif., 
was scheduled as the speaker Jan. 14 at 
a luncheon meeting of the Fig Garden 
Women’s Club. 

“Cotton—Yesterday, Today and To- 
morow” was Provost’s subject. 


@ MRS. MARY LAMAR Me- 
KENZIE KING, Miami Beach, Fla., 
daughter of E. G. McKENZIE, Sr., Ma- 
con, Ga., president of the Central Cotton 
Oil Co. and vice-president of the Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers Association, died 
Jan. 6. Private funeral services were held 
at Macon Jan. 7. 


ein the field...on the production line...in the laboratory! 


NOW!... you can cut testing time and costs . . . speed up pro- 
duction .. . avoid waste of material . . . and waste of production man- 


hours. 


Just use the new “Buckeye” Moisture Register 
You'll find the “Buckeye” faster! ... tests moisture content on 
the spot...handles all granular oil-bearing materials ... you cali- 
brate it easily yourself in your own plant... to give you very satisfac- 


tory, practical accuracy on the spot. 


It's inexpensive, too! . . . developed by one of the country’s lead- 
ing and largest cotton oil companies . . . used, proved in the field in 
thousands of tests, and improved constantly by them over a period of 
years. Now offered to the industry as a whole by Moisture Register 


Company ...and guaranteed! 


So...write for complete details. Our engineers are at your 
service in helping you solve your moisture control problems... and 
“Buckeye” meters are now in stock awaiting your demand. Price... 
$175.00 F.O.B. Alhambra, Calif. Fill in and mail the coupon... TODAY ! 


£2 ELTROM. 
| 





[ ] Please send me one ‘‘Buckeye’’ Moisture Register 
at $175.00 F.0.B. Alhambra, Calif. 


+ [_] Please send me complete information on how | 











can make moisture tests faster . . 


. at low cost with 


the ''Buckeye’’ Moisture Register. 


Manufacturers of electronic 
moisture testing instruments 
for wood, paper, leather, tex- 
tiles, and granular materials. 


NAME 


STREET 


TITLE 


OUR COMPANY 


city STATE 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN TESTING 


1510 W. Chestnut St., Alhambra, Calif. 
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THE HOEME PLOW is becoming more and more popular with New Mexico cotton farmers. 


Progress of 


COTTON MECHANIZATION IN 


PERSON might think that New Mex- 

ico farmers would be the last to use 
power equipment because they are near 
Mexico, where there is a good supply of 
labor, They probably would lag in mech- 
anization except for one thing: Most New 
Mexico cotton farms are irrigated, and 
irrigation farming takes power equip- 
ment for grading fields to maintain uni- 
form slopes. In New Mexico, the per- 
centage of crawler tractors compared 
with all tractors is nearly four times the 
national average. Since the farmers have 
this equipment, they are machinery- 
minded. The value of machinery per cot- 
ton farm in New Mexico is seven times 
the average value of machinery om the 
non-irrigated cotton farms of compara- 
tive acreage in the Southeast. 

Cotton production can be divided into 
seven operations: (1) disposal of previ- 
ous crop residue, (2) preparation of the 
seedbed, (3) planting, (4) thinning, (5) 
grass and weed control—cultivation, (6) 
insect control and defoliation, and (7) 
harvesting. 


@ Disposal of Crop Residue—The dispo- 
sal of cotton stalks is practically all 


Eleventh in a Sentea 


mechanized in New Mexico. Farmers use 
both the rolling type and shredder type 
of machines. The heavy tractor-drawn 
rolling cutters are satisfactory where 
frost has killed the vegetation and the 
stalks are dry and brittle. Some farmers 
operate the shredder type machines from 
the tractor’s power take-off, but nearly 
all the blades on these machines have 
been reinforced to handle the rank stalks 
of cotton grown under irrigation. 


@ Seedbed Preparation—There is an old 
saying among farmers that when the 
Jand is properly prepared, the crop is 
half made, On the irrigated soils of New 
Mexico, that is an understatement. Much 
of the soil is heavy clay and “hard pans” 
form easily. In handling this soil, farm- 
ers often use large two-way plows to 
turn the soil as deep as 22 inches. They 
pull these p}Jows with large tractors 
which cover 10 to 12 acres per 10-hour 
day. The number of tractor moldboard 
plows in New Mexico has quadrupled in 
the past 10 years. Where “hard pans” 
form, farmers usually deep-break the 
soil every few years by chiseling as deep 
as 36 inches. 


Assistant Agricultural Engineer 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New Mexico A. & M. College 
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Farmers take care of the year-to-year 
land leveling with large land planes. 
These planes leave the field smooth and 
ready for furrowing. Four-row middle 
breakers bed the land for the pre-plant- 
ing irrigation. After the pre-planting ir- 
rigation, and before planting, the beds 
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BREAKING LAND with crawler tractors is becoming a common practice 
in preparing cotton land in New Mexico. 


are mulched with spike-toothed harrows, 
drags, and other mulching machinery 
covering two to four rows in one opera- 
tion. 


e Planting — The 40-inch row spacings 
planted with four-row planters are quite 
common. For precision planting, prac- 
tically all farmers plant certified acid- 
delinted seed that has been treated for 
diseases. Some cotton growers plant to 
a stand by either drilling thin or hill- 
dropping in an effort to lower production 
costs. The danger of not getting a stand 
is met somewhat by the trend toward 
thick spacing. In most production areas, 
planting to a stand saves $4 to $8 per 
acre. Many farmers have modified their 
planter openers to prevent dry soil from 
falling around the seed. This has resulted 
in better stands and reduced the amount 
of replanting. 


e Thinning — Most New Mexico cotton 
growers still thin or chop their cotton 
with the hoe. But the trend is toward 


mechanical choppers or planting to a 
stand by drilling thin or hill-dropping. 
The New Mexico Experiment Station has 
found that thick planted cotton reduces 
the damage of verticillium wilt. Several 
experiment stations have found that 
thick planting also increases the lint 
yield. More and more farmers are plant- 
ing to a stand, using 8 to 15 pounds of 
acid-delinted seed per acre. This cotton 
isn’t chopped, and if all farmers in the 
state used this practice, they would save 
about $2,500,000. 


e Grass and Weed Control—The control 
of grass and weeds constitutes the major 
item of labor and cost in the pre-harvest 
production of cotton for most cotton- 
growing areas. The rotary hoe, attached 
to cultivators, is effective in helping con- 
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trol early weeds and grasses, and a large 
number of farmers in New Mexico have 
a set of rotary hoes. The most common 
method for controlling mid-season weeds 
is hoeing and cultivating. Hoeing will 
probably continue to be used as long as 


Mexican labor is available. 
Another method for controlling mid- 
season weeds is flame cultivation. Flat 


cow-bell type burners have been used on 
the Experiment Station farm for several 
years with no adverse effects. The data 
at this station, as well as in other states, 
have shown that flaming is especially 
effective on thin-bladed grasses, morning 
glories, and bindweed. It kills the an- 
nuals and retards the growth of peren- 
nials such as Bermuda grass. Cotton 
farmers in New Mexico do not use flam- 
ing widely now, but it is gaining in pop- 
ularity. One equipment dealer reported 
that he had sold 1200 burners this past 
Season, 

A third method of mid-season weed 
control is the use of chemicals. This 
method is not used much in cotton fields, 
although chemicals are used extensively 
for weeds on irrigation ditch banks. Fx- 
periment Station data have shown that 
the present chemicals do not always kill 
weeds and are more expensive than other 
methods of weed control. 

Late-season weeds are one of 
problems of cotton producers in New 
Mexico. To contro] these weeds, which 
grow after the normal lay-by time, many 
farmers use shields over the wheels and 
other tractor parts which damage the 
cotton stalks. Several farmers put thei 
tractors on stilts to increase the clear 
ance for our rank cotton. Within the 
next few years, farmers will probably 
begin to use factory-built high-clearance 
tractors with flame cultivators to con- 
trol these late weeds. 


the big 


1953 
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e@ Insect Control and Defoliation—Con- 
trolling insects is another uphill battle 
but, fortunately, New Mexico farmers 
are ready for them. Most of the insec- 
ticides are applied by airplane, so that 
the fields can be dusted or sprayed while 
they are being irrigated. Spray rigs cov- 
ering as much as eight rows at a time 
are used on fields not covered by air- 
plane. 

Defoliation has proved to be one of 
the most difficult problems of mechani- 
cal harvesting in New Mexico. The dry 
climate causes some of the dust defo- 
liants to be less effective than they have 
been in the humid Southeast. Most defo- 
liants are applied by airplane and the re- 
mainder are applied with power dusters. 


e Harvesting—New Mexico’s fields and 
cotton are well suited to mechanical cot- 
ton pickers, but the availability of cheap 
Mexican labor is limiting their use. 
Nevertheless, the percentage of mechani- 
cally-harvested cotton increased from one 
percent in 1950 to seven percent in 1951. 
In 1952, the number of mechanical pick- 
ers in New Mexico more than tripled. It 
is not known at this time how much of 
the 1952 crop was harvested mechanical 
ly because some farmers owning me 
chanical pickers did not use them. Most 
of the equipment dealers of the state 
feel that mechanical pickers will be used 
much more in the years ahead. 

New Mexico cotton growers are tre- 
mendously interested in any development, 
including mechanization, which will in 
crease production or reduce costs. Cotton 
and cottonseed accounted for 25.9 per 
cent of the state’s crop income in 1950 
according to the USDA’s Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. The estimated yield 
this year doubles the average production 
of 1941-50, and it will be produced on 
about 90 percent of the acreage during 
those years. Lint yield per acre in New 
Mexico in 1952 will be about twice the 
U.S. average of 280 pounds per acre. 
Further mechanization of cotton produc- 
tion in New Mexico depends greatly on 
the supply of labor. 


Peanut Millings Rise, 
Stocks About Same 


USDA reports that farmers’ stock 
peanuts milled during the first three 
months of the 1952-53 season totaled 


325,000,000 pounds, compared with 301,- 
000,000 to the same date last season. 

The supply of peanuts in commercial 
positions on Nov, 30, 1952, totaled 881,- 
000,000 pounds, farmers’ stock equiva- 
lent, compared with 888,000,000 a year 
earlier. 

Disappearance of shelled peanuts, in- 
cluding oil stock for crushing, totaled 
217,000,000 pounds to Nov. 30, about 
four percent less that the disappearance 
of 227,000,000 pounds to the date last 
season. Disappearance of edible grades 
is running slightly higher than a year 
ago, USDA adds, but the disappearance 
of peanuts cleaned in the shell for 
roasting, crude peanut oil and peanut 
meal and cake has been smaller than a 
year ago. 


Dallas Agricultural Club 
Elects Reno President 


P. J, Reno, Hercules Powder Co., Dal- 
las, has been elected president of the 
Dallas Agricultural Club, succeeding W. 
severly Howell, Swift & Co. R. P, Tull, 
Swift & Co. Oil Mill, was elected to the 
club’s board of directors. 
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@ Fish Farming Paves 
Way for Cotton 


FISH FARMING is proving to be a 
profitable operation for California far- 
mers who are reclaiming alkali land for 
growing cotton and other crops. Farm- 
ers who have been raising fish on land in 
the San Joaquin Valley while they wait 
for the alkali to be leached out of their 
soil report that they can earn $100 to 
$300 per acre yearly from the fish. 

Even without the profit to be found 
in selling the grown fish for food or in- 
dustrial use, the landowner stands to 
gain a dividend in enriched soil through 
the organic deposits left on the flooded 
ground by the fish. According to A, H. 
Alexander, the president of the San Joa- 
quin Fish Farms, Inc., which started 
experiments with fish farming 16 
months ago, these organic leavings car- 
ry as much as 21 percent nitrogen, 

An old abandoned auto race track 
provided a starting place in its man- 
made earth bow] for Alexander’s enter- 
prise. Banked curves, with their mac- 
adam retaining cover, enclose more than 
10 acres of water surface. And _ three 
pound catfish and bluegill as broad as a 


man’s hand abound in several feet of 
water over the spots where hotrodders 
formerly tinkered and tested their 


noisy engines. 

Other smaller ponds are to be found 
around the edges of the main pool in 
Alexander’s 33 acre fish farm. This is 
headquarters, serving as a central home 
for the breeding and segregation of the 
fish he rears for other valley men who 
catch his enthusiasm for making the 
waiting period of the land leaching pro 
cess pay off before field crops can be 
planted. 

One of the first to join Alexander in 
his program was E, J. Nunes, a Clovis 
sheep and cattle rancher. He has flooded 
12% acres of his land some four miles 
north of Clovis. Carp, which have a 
ready market in Los Angeles fish can- 
neries, were planted in this field. . .40,- 
000 of them. 

He said pet food canneries, oil extract 
ing plants and companies which make 
fish meal for poultry feed or fertilizer 
provide a ready market for the under- 
sized carp or the ones which grow too 
big for attractive table use. The fish 
farm head said one Los Angeles cannery 
has asked for a supply of between 20 
and 30 tons of carp each month. 

Catfish and carp are being planted in 
a 100 acre piece about two and one half 
miles north of Riverdale by R. A, Davis. 
He plans not only to reap a benefit from 
fish and cotton, but has hopes to create 
a duck club on the land during the 
leaching period. 

He knows already he will have a 
profitable piece of growing ground when 
he has washed down the alkali deposits. 
In adjacent fields which he already has 
reclaimed, Davis has taken yields of 
three bales to the acre from his cotton 
plantings. He plans to put carp on 40 
acres of the ground, and catfish in the 
other 60. 

Alexander explained that the fish 
farming deals are made on a two year 
basis, the farmer providing the land and 
water and the fingerling fish being pro- 
vided by the fish farms corporation. The 
corporation handles the feeding and 
eventual marketing of the fish, dividing 
the profits with the landowner when the 
fish are harvested. 

Tests still are being made on the San 
Joaquin Fish Farm to determine the 
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Hens Also Have Hen 
Parties, Man Says 


Most men confine their comments 
about “hen parties” to women’s 
gatherings, but a Kansas State 
College professor has found that 
hens also have hen parties. A. M. 
Guhl reports that when the ap- 
pearance of a hen changes, her 
position in barnyard society also 
changes. Guhl took several hens 
and altered their appearance in 
yarious ways—by adding feathers, 
or plucking them, or by enlarging 
the comb with red felt cloth. He 
found that when these hens were 
put back with the flock, the other 
hens took one look and immediate- 
ly attacked them. 

As a result of the battle, Guhl 
reported, the “pecking order” of 
the “re-styled” hen changed—some- 
times up, sometimes down. Previ- 
ous studies by Guhl have shown 
that chickens have a “peck-order” 
that goes from the top bird, which 
pecks all others and is pecked by 
none, to the low bird, which is 
pecked by all and pecks none. 











best number of fish to be raised on each 
acre, since overcrowding tends to stunt 
their growth even when food supplies 
are adequate. So far, Alexander said, 
he has found five acres of water area 
from 18 inches to two feet in depth will 
raise 4,000 pounds of fish per acre with 
successful growth rates, 


e Farm Wages Rise, 


Employment Low 


EMPLOYMENT on farms fell to the 
lowest level in 27 years during Christ- 
mas week of 1952, while the farm wage 
index reached a record high on Jan. 1, 
USDA reports. The employment figure 
was the lowest ever reached since the 
Department began issuing monthly farm 
labor reports. 

Only 6,485,000 persons were employed 
on U.S. farms during the week ended 
Dec. 27. This was 1 percent less than 
a year ago and 22 percent less than the 
previous month. Wage rates on Jan. 1 
averaged 3 percent above Jan. 1, 1952. 

USDA _ points out, however, that 
wages may be leveling off because of 
the decline in farm prices. 


Jackson Sees Improvement 
In Textile Consumption 


An improved market for industrial 
fabrics developed during recent weeks 
will soon be reflected in a_ substantial 
gain in cotton consumption, Robert C. 
Jackson, executive vice-president, Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, 
told the Rotary Club at Atlanta, Ga., 
recently. 

Jackson said that the products of 
American mills today represent the best 
values since World War II and that 
foreign buyers realize this. Price recov- 
ery has not been as rapid as production 
recovery in textiles, Jackson added. He 
estimated that the present rate of con- 
sumption, if maintained, would result in 
the use of 9,700,000 bales of cotton this 
season against 9,200,000 last season. 
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® Sloan Fellowships 


Close Feb. 21 


NATIONWIDE competition for fellow- 
ships, providing one year of advanced 
study in industrial management at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, will be closed on Feb. 21. 
The fellowships, made possible through 
a grant of funds from the Alfred S. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., will be given to 
young industrial executives who have al- 
ready demonstrated ability to grow into 
major management responsibilities and 
who are assured of leadership opportuni- 
ties in their firms. 

Dean FE. P. Brooks of the school of in- 
dustrial management said that the year’s 
study is devoted to fundamental prob- 
lems of business enterprise. Nomination 
by an employer is necessary for the fel- 
lowship candidates, who must be be- 
tween 30 and 35 and have at least five 
years of industrial experience. Awards 
range up to $3,860 for married men. 


Cross-Breeding of Sheep 
May Increase Profits 


Cross-breeding experiments with sheep 
at the Beltsville Research Center show 
promise for the future in market lamb 
and wool production, says USDA. In ex- 
Jloratory tests, crossbred ewes of the 
ease and Shropshire breeds were 
mated with Merino rams. The lambs from 
this cross grew so fast and reached mar- 
ket weight and finish at such an early 
age that they far exceeded purebred 
Merino lambs in meat production and 
compared favorably with the mutton- 
type lambs as meat producers. In addi- 
tion, their fleeces were finer, heavier, 
and more attractive than the fleeces of 
the strictly mutton-type lambs. 

This combination of the wool-produc- 
ing qualities of Merino sheep with the 
meat-producing qualities of the mutton- 
type breeds promises extra dollars from 


an already profitable livestock enter- 
prise, USDA breeders point out. 
Tandy Resigns as Soil 

e e = 
District Supervisor 

Cleve Tandy, Los Fresnos, Texas, 


president of the Los Fresnos Gin, has 
resigned as supervisor for District 1 
in the Southmost Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict of the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
F, Earl Davis, Harlingen, manager of 
the South Texas Cotton Oil Co., is super- 
visor for District 2 of the area. 


Increasing use of soil conservation 
practices in the area was reported at 
the annual meeting of the districts’ 


board of directors, held Jan. 12 at Har- 
lingen, 


@ Livid Lids Latest 
Fad for Cowboys 


REAL COWPUNCHERS, as well as 
the dude ranch variety, are flocking to 
buy ten gallon hats in razzle-dazzle 
colors, including fire-engine red, orchid 
and lime green, according to hat manu- 
facturers. 

“We've sold millions of them,” the 
manufacturers say, and add that de- 
mand in the real cow country is almost 
as good as in resort areas. They report 
that the brightly colored chapeaus are 
outselling all other kinds. 
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PROOF OF PROFITS 


from 
Statifier” Moisture Restoration 


Gins can not afford to turn off the Statifier lint slide misting 
nozzles to make a comparative test for staple length of the 
same kind of cotton pressed without moisture, and pressed 
with Statifier moisture restoration. But when there is an 
electric power failure in a gas or diesel-powered gin a com- 
parative test is made, as Statifier units use electric power. 


Here is the PMA classing office report for 16 bales pressed 
without restoring moisture: There were 9-26’s — 6-28’s and 


1-29. 


Here is the PMA classification of 10 bales pressed after 
electric power was restored and 8 pounds per bale of Statifier 
wet water solution added: Dry, twisted fibers were straight- 
ened, there were no 26’s — 5-28’s and 5-29’s, 

This information is from Mr. Roy Forkner, owner of the Canyon Gin, RFD No. 1, 


Lubbock, Texas, president of the Plains Ginners’ Association whose members will gin 
more than one million bales this season. 


TI 


STATIFIER CONCENTRATE MAKES THE WET WATER SOLU- 
TION AND JIS SOLD BY: Lummus Cotton Gin Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., The Murray Company 
of Texas, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, and Wonder State Mfg. Co., Paragould, Ark. 


Write for Bulletins: “MOISTURE MEANS MONEY” and “STATIFIER CONCENTRATE TESTS” 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address, 2414 Fifteenth Street Plant, 600 N. College LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Phones 2-3692 and 2-2894 


*Reg T-M 
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Chemistry Promises New 
Horizons for Cotton 


The wedding of cotton and chemistry 
is opening new horizons for the cotton 
industry ‘n the U.S., Robert C, Jackson, 
executive vice-president, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, predicted 
at a recent conference on distribution 
held in Boston. 

Just as chemistry brought the textile 
industry a host of specialized synthetic 
fibers, it now bringing specialized prop- 
erties to the natural fibers “and in par- 
ticular to cotton,” Jackson said. 

“The impact of this development bids 
fair to overshadow the synthetic fibers 
themselves,” said the top official of the 
textile industry’s major trade associa- 
tion, 

Referring to recent discoveries of how 
fundamental molecular changes are 
brought about in the cotton fiber itself 
by chemical treatments, he said ‘epochal 
developments” from research have 
“shattered” traditional concepts of the 
cotton fiber’s performance. 

As a result, he added, the industry al 
ready has cottons that will not burn and 
cottons so different that they dissolve 
in water to leave delicate lace fabrics. 
He spoke of fabrics of springy, wrinkle- 
free cotton with the softness and warmth 
of cashmere, and cotton textiles that 
“resist heat, shed and wear like 
iron.” 

Many of these products have reached 
or are approaching the point of com- 
mercial production while others are still 
in the laboratory stage, he said, but all 
give proof that “to cotton’s familiat 
characteristics has been added a whole 
new range of properties whose limit is 
still unknown,” 

His address outlined cotton industrial 
progress on many fronts, advances which 
are expanding the markets for textile 
mills and cotton farmers alike. 

In terms of raw cotton consumed by 
the mills, the manufacturing industry’s 
present use of some 9 and a quarter mil- 
lion bales is a 32.6 percent gain over the 
1934-1939 average, Jackson reported. 
Cotton consumption per person in the 
U.S. now averages 26.84 pounds against 
20.56 pounds per capita in 1939. 

“It is indeed significant,” he remarked, 
“that cotton while giving up its price 
advantage over rayon gained ground 
over the very period of years when the 
first real impact of synthetic competi 
tion was absorbed.” 

Intense marketing research and_ pro- 
motion, cotton utilization research, the 
imagination of the artist and stylist, im- 
proved mill technologies and a “revolu- 
tion” in methods of producing the raw 
fiber have all played a part in the re- 
surgence of cotton, Jackson said. 


soil 


He made special mention of strides 
taking place in the biology and genetics 
fields whereby the farmers are obtain- 
ing crops with greater yields, resistance 
to insects and disease, adaptability for 


are 11,000 mechanical spindle type pick- 
ers in use today, representing an esti- 
mated investment of about 85 million 
dollars.” 

The cotton industry, “this huge com- 
plex of industrial enterprises from the 
fields through the textile distributiv« 
channels,” is just beginning to ‘realize 
its own strength,” he said. 

He added the opinion that this is es- 
pecially significant, in terms of Ameri- 
can economic strength and national se- 
curity, because America alone among 
the world’s nations is “ideally equipped 
to take advantage of the potentialities 
of technology in the production both of 
cotton and cotton goods.” 

All the other leading cotton growing 
nations are far less advanced industrial- 
ly, Jackson explained, pointing out that 
“no other big cotton producing nation 
can begin to approach us in our resources 
of chemistry, machinery, engineering 
skills, capital and management, to make 
the most of the new progress now open- 
ing up in cotton production.” 


Supply of Carnauba Wax 
May Be Short in U.S. 


Brazilian export restrictions may re- 
sult in an artificial shortage of carnau- 
ba wax in the U.S., vegetable wax im- 
porters and refiners report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Brazil is the 
only cource of supply of the wax, used 
in carbon paper coatings, floor polishes 
and other wax polishes and coatings. 
Carnauba wax is obtained from the 
leaves of the Brazilian wax palms. 


Bale Per Acre Goal for 


Mississippi Farmers 


Mississippi farmers are urged to pro- 
duce one bale of cotton on every acre 
planted in 1953 in goals suggested by 
Mississippi Extension Service. Exten- 
sion agronomists advise farmers to put 
their best land in cotton, their next best 
in corn and the remainder in pastures, 
hay and other feedstuffs. 





APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OFA 
TYPICAL BALE OF COTTON, 1947 


COTTON IN BALE 
500 POUNDS GROSS WEIGHT 


TARE 
20 POUNDS 





WASTE 35 POUNDS 
(NONSPINNABLE) 


YARN 
445 POUNDS 


KNIT GOODS 
40 POUNDS 


SEWING THREAD 
6 POUNDS 





TIRE CORO 
YARN 
40 POUNDS 


OTHER 
YARNS 
27 POUNDS 


WEAVING YARNS 
332 POUNDS 


{ YARN-DYED 


FINISHED CLOTH 
295 POUNDS 


GRAY GOODS 
44 16S 


mechanical harvesting, earlier maturi- 
ty and “markedly improved spinning 
characteristics.” 


164 POUNDS 129 POUNDS 


Raw cotton fiber on the average has 
gained some 10 percent in its inherent 
strength during recent years, marking 
“one of the most important research 
achievements made by any fiber over 
the decade,” the speaker asserted. 

As one example of the revolutionary 
processes now taking place in raw cot- 
ton production, Jackson recalled that 
“starting from zero six years ago, there 


INDUSTRIAL USES 


CLOTHING HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 48666 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
WHAT HAPPENS to a typical bale of cotton is depicted on the above USDA chart, 
based on the 1947 distribution of cotton to various uses. While some shifts have 
taken place in relative consumption of cotton for various purposes in later years, 
the chart provides an interesting picture of the general distribution of the fiber 
into its major outlets. 
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Plantation Prove 


ACID DELINTED 
TRIPLE GRADED 
CERESAN TREATED 











SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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Announcing... 


the opening of our 
Service Shop at 
LUBBOCK 


All new rewinding and machine 
equipment to be installed 









































H. J. Witcher, 
Repairs 

H. R. Doughtie, 
Sales 





















mM LUBBOCK 
DALLAS 


























Now serving the Southwest 
from three locations. 

















HARLINGEN 


























e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere —and we will deliver 
a loan motor to your plant via 
one of our standby trucks and 
pick up your equipment for re- 
pair. 















e Our men are factory trained; 
our facilities include accurate 
balancing and testing equip- 
ment; and we have a large sup- 
ply of copper wire available. 














e Your motor returned to you 
expertly reconditioned and guar- 
anteed. 






















Partial list of motors we have foo 
immediate delivery: 
























1.800 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1-250 hp. 8/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4-200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6-200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4-160 hp. 3/60/2800/900 rpm, slip ring 
2-150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
8-125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
2-125 hp. 8/60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2-126 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
1-100 hp. 8/60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2-100 hp. 3/60/220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
4-100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 

2 75 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

2-— 75 hp. 8/60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 







e Complete starting equipment 
available for above motors. 















e Fans and press motors and all 
other ratings in stock. 









We are as close as your telephone 


WwW. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO. 


8th & Quirt St. 
Lubbock, Texas 
3-4711 



























502 EK. Buchanan 
Harlingen, Texas 
3905 








3200 Grand 
Dallas, Texas 
HUnter 2801 












RATES: Ten sents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis-——en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE 


presses, cookers, 


Anderson 
dryers, 
Pa. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT 
Expellers, French screw 
rolls. Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, 
FOR SALE—72-s5" cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and dise 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 


baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
if it’s used in oil mill, we have it.-V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 16%, Fort Worth, Texas 
OIL M!LL MACHINERY FOR SALE--Every- 
thing for hydraulic press rooms—141l-saw linters 
No. 199 seed cleaner—-42” Chandler huller 
filter presses -Carver meats purifier —electric mo- 
tors screw conveyor and hangers Sproles & 


Cook Machinery Co., Ine., 151 Howell St., Dallas, 


Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 
FOR SALE--Three French 3-section mechanical 
screw presses.._Swift & Co. Soybean Mill, P. O. 


Box 68%, Champaign, Il 

FOR SALE Complete hydraulic oil mill 
buildings. Mill equipped with power, three presses, 
cookers, formers, cake stripper, cutter and rolls. 
Cake mill, separating unit, beaters, protein ma- 
chine, 10 linters, Martin lint handling equipment. 
Helm saw filer, press box, seed house equipment 
and oil tanks. Also two cotton gins with or with- 


less 


out buildings. Union Cotton Oil Co., Prague, 
Okla. 

FOR SALE One 30” Sprout-Waldron attrition 
mill, complete with starters. Excellent condition. 
Priced to sell Southland Feed Mills, Box 6666, 
Dallas, Texas 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—1 Murray horizontal pump. 1 10 h.p. 
3 phase 60 cycle 220 volt 900 r.p.m. electric mo- 
tor with flat belt drive for above pump. | 52 % 


6 cylinder master 6 Murray cleaner. 1 72” 29- 
up-draft Murray condenser, all steel.—W. 5S. 
Moore & Son, Navasota, Texas. 

FOR SALE One 14° Wichita Gullett steel bur 


machine with 14’, 3-cylinder after-cleaner. One 14° 
Lummus center feed steel bur machine. One 14’ 
Stacy steel bur machine with long and short by- 
pass conveyors. One 12’ Murray center feed steel 
bur machine. Two 52”, 4-cylinder Continental steel 
incline cleaners. Two 50”, 5-cylinder wood incline 


Hardwicke-Etter cleaners. One 60” V-belt super 
Mitchell. One 60” V-belt standard Mitchell. 5-66” 
flat belt super Mitchells. Five 60” flat belt con- 


V-belt super Mitchells, 
equipped for drying. 4-80 saw Lummus LEF feed- 
ers. 5-70 saw Lummus LEF feeders. One 70” 
Lummus steel up-discharge condenser. One 60” 
Continental steel side discharge condenser. One 
72” old style Murray steel down discharge con- 
denser. One 12-seetion Lummus thermo cleaner 
5-80 d.c. Continental F-2 brush gins. 4-80 Murray 
glass front and roll dumping gins, new style ribs, 
with Mitchell V-belt super feeders 1947 model 
One S0-saw Murray glass front and roll dumping 
vin. One 52” Continental steel separator. One 4-80 
Gullett conveyor-distributor with change bale 


vertible Mitchells. Five 54” 


pers. Fifty feet of right hand 9” conveyor in 
steel box. Fifty feet of left hand conveyor in 
steel box. One 14 foot saw drum for Lummus bur 
machine. One Lummus ball bearing tramper. 
Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-9626 and 4-7847, 
Abilene, Texas 

FOR IMMEDIATE SALE-—Some of the best gin 
buys ever offered in South Texas and the Rio 
Grande Valley. Gins that will net their cost in 
less than two years operations. Also several West 


irrigated areas where big runs 
assured. Many of these can be bought far below 
their cost and potential value. If interested call, 
write or wire Industrial Sales Company of Texas. 
M f. Phillipe, mer., P. O. Box 1288, Phone 
5-R5 Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE Located in East Texas, to be moved 
complete electric-powered gin equipment. Conti- 
nental 4-80 stands, Hardwicke-Etter huller feeder 
cleaners, Hardwicke-Etter 14° bur machine, incline 
cleaners, Murray big reel dryer (dryed 2500 bales), 
Continental press and tramper, with fans, pulleys, 
belts, elevators, and conveyors Wylie William- 
son. P. O. Box 489, Phone 513, Sulphur Springs, 
Texas 


Texas gins in all 
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MISSOURI GIN FOR SALE 4-80 Cen-Tennial, 
Mitchell super units, tower drier, bur machine, 
cleaners, new office, scales, plenty of room for 


soybean elevator. Owner will contract to gin large 
acreage of cotton with buyer. Address inquiry to 
tox “PT" c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas 

FOR SALE. Located in central Texas, 
electric powered gin, Lummus stands, all build- 
ings including 420 ft. by 210 ft. property, ginned 
1,200 bales this season. Price $13,500. Write W. A. 
Miller, 802 Bayland, Houston 9, Texas. 

FOR SALE—3-80 saw Murray gin, complete, fuel 
ou burner, Continental all-steel press, Continental 
condenser and separator, 75 h.p. Westinghouse 
electric motor. Contact H. C. Coward, Aiken, 5. C. 


FOR SALE -1 Murray steel-bound press, complete 


east one 


with tramper. Bargain. Contact J. CC. Gerik, 
Aquilla Gin Co., Aquilla, Texas. Phone 23y9F2, 
Whitney, Texas 

FOR SALE Complete 4-80 automatic Lummus 
gin cutfit, downpacking press, ’. feeders, 


Waukesha engine. Will sell cheap, Contact B. P 
Tunneil, write or phone, Wills Point, Texas. 
FOR SALE To be moved in California. 
Hardwicke-Etter split rib gins with hot roll boxes. 
5-80 Hardwicke-Etter huller cleaner feeders with 
4-cylinder after-cleaners. 1 Hardwicke-Etter up 


H-xO 


packing all steel press. 1-72” Hardwicke-Etter 
steel condenser. 1 Hardwicke-Etter B.B. steel 
tramper. 3-50” T-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter  steei 


96 


cleaners. 





0” Hardwicke-Etter flat screen sep- 
arators. 1-50” Continental revolving drum. steel 
separator. For sale to be moved with or without 
building in Oklahoma. 3-80 Hardwicke-Etter split 
rib complete gin and power. For sale to be moved 
without building in West Texas. 4-80 Murray glass 
front and roll dumping gins complete with double 
extraction. What do you have to buy, sell or 
trade.Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-9626 and 
4-7847, Abilene, Texas. 

MACHINERY BARGAINS~—Among hundreds of 
other items, we offer the following attractive 
values. Two 10 foot Hardwicke-Etter wood frame 
ball bearing bur extractors, rebuilt like new. One 
right hand and one left hand and may be used 
separately, or both as a center feed unit. Four 
70-saw Mitchell standard units, suitable for use 
with Lummus or short coupled gins. Three 50-saw 
pressed steel ball bearing F.E.C. standard ex 
tractors. Five Continental 80-saw, model “D” 
double X extractors. Five 80-saw Murray, loose 
roll, steel, glass front gins. Several standard 
makes reconditioned belt driven hydraulic pumps. 
New and used hydraulic rams and casings. One 
6-cylinder 43” Stacy all steel cleaner. One 562” 
Murray ‘MS’ steel dropper. One 1% million 
B.T.U. butane heater for cotton drier. One 42” 
vanized blow box separator. Also new “WA- 
X"" “government type” tower driers, 8,” and 
10” shelf spacing. We are headquarters for new 
Phelps fans of all sizes for all purposes. Tell us 
your needs..-R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hack- 
berry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 

FOR SALE To be moved at bargain prices. 5-80 
saw Murray 12” huiler air blast gin stands with 
quick roll dumping fronts. 6-60” Mitchell standard 
units. 1 3-0 saw all steel lint flue. 1 3-80 saw 
Murray all steel double conveyor-distributor. 1 VS 
type all steel Murray separator. 1 set Fairbanks 
seed scales with full capacity beam. 1-50” all 
steel up-draft condenser. Will sell all or any part 
of the above equipment. Address all inquires to 
’. F. Stephens, Manager MeCleskey Oil and Pea- 
nut Mills, Americus, Ga. 

FOR SALE Located in San Joaquin Valley of 
California, 5 1951 model Continental lint cleaners, 
complete with transmission items, by-pass valves, 
ducts from gin stands, exhaust fans, etc. This 
equipment in excellent condition, operated only 
two seasons, about half price for quick sale. Box 
3260, Fresno, Calif 
FOR SALE--5 Murray 
flue, condenser, 75 h.p. 
fans and all accessories to make 
Murray lint cleaners complete. Lint 
used on 150 bales. Price $10,500.00. 
“PC” e/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 





with lint 
40” Murray 
installation of 
cleaners only 
Write Box 
Mill Press, 


lint cleaners 
motor, two 








Equipment Wanted 


4-80 Continental 
Write Box 
Mill Press, 


gin. Must be 
“HB” c/o The 
Box 444, Dallas, 


Good 
outfit. 
and Oil 


WANTED 
three brush 
Cotton Gin 
Texas 
WANTED 15 pressure 
cleaner stee! flat screen separator several 
2-15/16 pillow block ball bearings tower dryer 
and burner or what do you have? Write P.O. Box 
125, Elgin, Texas 


fan four to six steel 











WANTED —One 14’ Hardwicke-Etter bur machine, 
also set overhead seed scales W. W. Wofford 
803 South 2nd St., Temple, Texas. 

WANTED-~ Steel or steel! 
tramper. Describe fully 
Texas. 

WANTED~ 20’, 30° or 40’ platform 
of Texas, Nacogdoches, Texas 
WANTED~—Steel down packing cotton gin 
in good condition, reasonable.—-Farmers 
Oil Company, Wilson, N. C. 

WANTED. 2-10 ft. 


press, ram and 
fuske, Shiner, 


bound 
James 


Nibeo 


scale 


press 
Cotton 


Lummus center feed bur ma- 
chines, wood or steel. Mitchell extractor feeders, 
37 model or later. Send price and condition. Buy- 
ing and selling good used gin machinery. You 
can’t find better overhauled machinery anywhere 

Spencers Cotton Gin Sales & Service, 5 miles 
north on Hiway 81, Georgetown, Texas. 








Personnel Ads 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN desires employment, age 
26, veteran, two years’ experience as oil mill 
cashier, three years’ experience as cotton mer- 
chant assistant, worked and know all cotton gin 
departments, farmed, attended college, sober and 
never been fired. Desire employment to meet above 
qualifications. Address Box “LZ” c/o The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Miil Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas. 
Texas. 





———_ 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE—New and rebel. Minneapolic- Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort _Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, elean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 

PRICES FOR DELTAPINE 15 
ton Planting Seed: Less ton lots, $9.75 per bag; 
ton lots, $185.00 per ton; carlots, $175.00 per ton. 
Prices f.o.b. Hollandale, Miss. All prices subject 
to change without notice up to the date of ship- 
ment. All seed mechanically delinted and treated 
with recommended seed protectant. All seed packed 
in even weight 100 lbs. new printed burlap bags. 
All bags bear Blue Tag issued by the Mississippi 
Seed Improvement Association. The Hays Co., 
Hollandale, Miss. 

ENGINES AND MOTORS —-From Waco stock, we 
offer one 150 h.p. model JL-1335 Buda natural 
gas or butane power unit, completely recondi- 
tioned, at $2,250.00. A real bargain for someone. 
Also, one 80 h.p. model 32 Fairbanks-Morse cold 
starting diesel engine. Available in Texas: Six 
360 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse cold starting diesel en- 
gines in good operating order. Two of these are 
model 32 engines. One D13000 Caterpillar diesel 
power unit, $2,500.00. In stock one 60 h.p., 2200 
volt, 900 r.pm. slip-ring motor with controls, 
$750.00. One 50 h.p. G.E., 220 volt, 1200 r.p.m. 
motor with base, less starter, $475.00. One 10 h.p. 
Fairbanks-Morse, 220/440 volt, 900 r.p.m. motor 
with base and starter, $250.00. New Kuda engine» 
and power units for all purposes.—-R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, 
Waco, Texas. 

FOR SALE —One Fairbanks-Morse 
180 h.p., fully equipped with clutch, 
perfect condition, $1,000.00 f.o.b.-Oconee 
Mills, Seneca, S. C., Rt. 3. 

FOR SALE—Fairbanks-Morse 140 h.p. diesel en- 
gine, model 32, style VA. Good condition, must 
be moved. Also, 125 h.p. boiler. Boonville Ice Co 
Box 487, Columbia, Mo. 





A Blue Tag Cot- 


diesel engine, 
cold starter, 
Roller 








USDA Specialist to Work 
For More Lint Exports 
Representative Jamie Whitten of Mis- 


sissippi has announced that USDA offi- 
cials have agreed to appoint a cotton 


specialist to work in the Far East to 
aid exports of U.S. cotton, The special- 
ist is expected to work closely with the 
governments of India, Japan and other 
countries in a program to increase con- 
sumption of cotton from this country. 


Bracero Supply Limited 


Mexico cannot consider furnishing 
more than 150,000 laborers to work 1953 
crops in the U.S., agricultural officials 
in Mexico City pointed out in response 
to the recent statement by President 
Truman that this country will need 
250,000 Mexican laborers. 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL 


PRESS 


1951-52 Net Imports of 
Meal and Cake Larger 


Net imports of oilseed cake and meal 
into the w.s,. during the 1951-52 season, 
Oct. 1-Sept. 30, are estimated by USDA 
at 304,682 tons. During the previous 
season, exports exceeded imports by 40,- 
647 tons, while in 1949-50 the U.S. im- 
ported 4,206 tons more than it haji rted. 

Meal imports during 1951-52 amount- 
ed to 390,781 tons, compared with ex- 
ports of 86,099 tons. For cott->nseed meal, 
net imports were 168,198 tons and 103,- 
718 tons of copra meal were imported. 
Soybean meal exports exceeded imports 
by 17,648 tons last 

More than half of the tonnage import- 
ed in 1951-52 consisted of cottonseed 
cake and meal with the dominant share 
coming from Mexico. An additional one- 
fourth of the imports was made up of 
copra, nearly all from the Philippines. 
The remaining 84,000 tons comprised 
24,100 tons of soybean cake and meal 
almost all from Canada; 23,300 tons of 
linseed meal—chiefly from Argentina; 
5,200 tons of peanut meal; and 31,200 
tons of miscellaneous cakes and meals 
principally from Argentina, Mexico, and 
Uruguay. 

During October, first 
1952-53 season, 69,755 tons of oilseed 
cake and meal were imported while ex- 
ports were 1,630 tons. 


season, 


month of the 


Plains Farmers Advised 
To Irrigate Early 


Early irrigation at the present 
is recommended on the South 
Texas by Robert V. Thurmond, 
Extension irrigation specialist. 
practice will store moisture for 
use next summer, he points out. 

Thurmond said moisture should be 
stored in the soil plant root zone, which 
will be three to five feet deep for cotton 
if there is that much soil available above 
the caliche. 

“Some of the lighter 
four or five inches of 
three feet of depth,” 
tinued. “Heavier 
much as eight inches of 
inches of soil.” 

He says that by starting early in the 
year these applications of water can be 
made to fill the soil root zone over a 
larger number of acres than can be irri- 
gated during June, July and August 
with many of the wells available. 

$y having a deep storage of moisture 
in the plant root zone, the farmer will 
have a better chance of making a good 
crop on land which cannot be adequately 
irrigated during the hot months. 

“This will especially apply to farmers 
who have a limited supply of water,” 
ag sa added. “By irrigating early 
in the year, evaporation losses are gen- 
erally held to a minimum. Also, the 
farmer is not burdened with other re- 
quirements around the farm at that 
time.” 

Careful applications of water put on 
now have a better chance of penetrating 
all areas of the irrigated land, in Thur 
mond’s opinion, where this might not 
be possible at a later date. He warned 
that a profile might show that part of 
the land would be well watered, while 
another part would have moisture to a 
very shallow depth. 

Thurmond compared the putting on of 
pre -planting irrigation water to putting 
water in a cattle trough. If only a little 
is put in, there will be only a small 


time 
Plains of 
L ubbock, 
This 
plant 


soils can store 
actual water in 
Thurmond con- 
may store as 
water in four 


soils 
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amount of storage, but if plenty is put 
on there will be adequate storage. 
Thurmond suggests the use of a soils 
probe, as well as examination of the 
soil, to check the depth of penetration 
by irrigation water, 
“Many farmers are 
about evaporation when irriga- 
tion is done at this time of year,” Thur- 
mond said. “Deep moisture will only be 
lost by plant roots pumping water out 
of the soil, not by direct evaporation.” 
He added that it is highly possible 
some of the moisture in the top 10 inches 
of soil will be lost, but that is all. How- 
ever, even this loss should be replen- 
ished by average rainfall in April and 
May. 
If average 
it sometimes 


unduly concerned 


losses 


rainfall fails to occur, as 
does, one light application 
of irrigation water will be sufficient to 
replenish the top 10 inches or so of 


soll with moisture. 


@ Rains Cut Supply of 


Irrigation Water 


WARM RAINS which brought rainfall 
at Fresno, Calif., this season to the 
highest total in 18 years have reduced 
some of the prospective irrigation water 
supply for next summer's crops by melt- 
ing snow in the Sierra Mountains, A. A. 
Lothman, meteorologist at Fresno, re 
ports. 

Melting snow in the mountains caused 
streams to rise rapidly during mid- 
January but dams were expected to con- 
trol the flow and prevent floods. Sea- 
sonal rainfall has been about 7 inches, 
the largest since 1935 and comparing 
with the normal for the period of 3.52 
inches. 


Number of Cattle on Feed 
16 Percent Above 1952 


‘attle on feed Jan. 1 
is reported by Us SDA as 5,836,000 head, 
16 percent more than a year ago and 
compared with the 1947-51 average of 
1,349,000 on this date. Three leading 
cattle feeding states in the Corn Belt, 
Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska, are esti- 
mated to have 2,635,000 head on feed, 
30 percent more than a year ago. 

At the same time, USDA reported 
that the volume of meat inspected dur- 
ing the second week of January was 31 
percent larger than during the previous 
week and 6 percent more than two weeks 
earlier. Cattle slaughter was 15 percent 
heavier than a year ago but hog slaugh- 
ter was 2 percent smaller. 


The number of ¢ 


French Oilseed Acreage 
Shows Sharp Decline 


A sharp decrease in French 
acreage is reported by USDA, with fall 
plantings estimated to be 35 to 40 per- 
cent below oilseed plantings in the fall 
of 1951. 

Price uncertainty 


oilseed 


and difficulties in 
marketing last year account for the re- 
duction. For the past four years the 
government has set prices for oilseeds 
but no provision was made for price sup- 
port. During the past year, USDA says, 
oilseed producers had difficulty in dis 
posing of their crops at the established 
price. A decree issued in December sets 
floor and ceiling prices and the govern- 
ment guarantees to buy at the floor 
price any oilseeds still unsold by May 
31. 
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Sharp Decrease in 1952 
Disputes over Labor 


Despite difficulties over Mexican na- 
tional labor agreements in the West 
Texas ares during the cotton season, 
total bracero labor complaints filed 
against Texas farmers in 1952 were 
50 percent smaller than during the pre- 
vious year, according to Ed D. McDon- 
ald, Dallas, regional director, employ- 
ment security bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor. McDonald said complaints 
have been filed against about 100 farm- 


ers compared with 366 last year. 
The sharp reduction indicates that 
Texas farmers are more familiar with 


provisions of the agreement between the 
U.S. and Mexico, he added. About one- 
third of the complaints involved wages, 
while other causes of complaints includ- 
ed lodging, transportation, and deduc- 
tions for picking sacks. 

McDonald, back from a 10-day series 
of talks in Washington, D.C., said the 
department had decided to make only a 
slight change in the handling of Mexi- 
can nationals working on the vegetable 
and citrus harvests in the Winter Gar- 
den and lower Rio Grande Valley. 

During the cotton season, the depart- 
ment set wage levels in cotton counties 
around the state. This brought vehement 
protests from farmer groups. 

The department won't do 
vegetables and citrus fruit, said Me- 
Donald. However, the government will 
take wage level figures compiled by the 
Texas Employment Commission to be 
used whenever bracero complaints come 


this for 





department at first had planned 
wage levels, McDonald explained. 
because of great fluctuations of 
from week to week and from 
county, the agency decided 


up. 
The 
to set 
But 
wayes 
county to 
against it. 


Coastal Bermuda Georgia’s 
Best Summer Pasture 


Coastal Bermuda grass is unexcelled 


for summer grazing and will make the 
best summer pasture for Georgia farm- 
ers, Georgia Extension Service points 
out. Coastal Bermuda is superior to 
common Bermuda, says J. R. Johnson, 
Extension agronomist, and will make 
more growth, grow later in the fall, re- 
sist disease and cold better and make 
excellent hay. 

The agronomist said that Bormuda 
will grow on any land that wiiil grow 
corn, He warned that on poor land the 


grass may become sod bound after it is 
grazed two or three years. “This condi- 
tion can be remedied by fertilizatica and 
turning,” he added, 

Pointing out that Bermuda grass is a 
good basic plant for summer pastures, 
Johnson said it grows well with lespe 
deza, white clover and crimson clover 
where these legumes are adapted. 

Johnson recommended testing the soil 
before planting Bermuda, He said gen- 
eral requirements on unimproved soil 
are from 1,500 to 3,000 pounds of lime, 
800 pounds of superphosphate and 150 
pounds of potash per acre, “At planting, 
use 500 pounds of 4-12-12 per acre,” he 
advised. 

On improved cropland, 500 pounds of 
4-12-12 drilled in the row is all the fer- 
tilizer required. The pasture expert 
recommended from 100 to 200 pounds of 
nitrate or soda or equivalent as a top 
dressing when the grass is about. six 
inches high. 
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Study of Cotton Outlets 
In Fabrics Published 


“Market Outlets for Cotton in Some 
of the Principal Cotton Fabrics” is the 
title of Marketing Research Report No. 
25, published by the Cotton Branch 
USDA-PMA, Washington. The publica- 
tion is the second of a series on market 
outlets for cotton fabrics, supplementing 
the first report issued in February, 
1950. 

This report gives results of tests for 
15 additional fabrics, and brings out the 
fact that different mills do not neces- 
sarily use or desire the same qualities of 
cotton in making a particular product. 
The quality of cotton used by an indi- 
vidual mill is determined not only by the 
type of fabric to be produced but also 
by the processing equipment used, manu- 
facturing organization and efficiency, 
labor and raw material costs and other 
factors. 

Fabrics studied in the report account- 
ed for an estimated consumption of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 bales of cotton in 
1950, exclusive of some military fabrics. 

Of the 15 fabrics included, flannel 
and terry toweling were the most stable 
with respect to the annua! quantities of 





consumed. From present indica- 
these fabrics should continue as 
outlets for cotton in the future. 
Corduroy showed a consistent upward 
trend as an outlet for raw cotton. In 
1950, a considerable volume of cotton 

184,000 bales—-was used for corduroy. 
Bedspreads and draperies appeared to 
have good potentialities as uses for cot- 
ton. For the tire cord, cotton now has 
heavy competition from rayon; never- 
theless, tire cord is still one of the large 
outlets for raw cotton, the report says. 
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List 1952 Texas Chemical 
Weed Control Results 

Texas Experiment Station, College 
Station, has published two progress re- 
ports giving results of 1952 experiments 
with chemicals for weed and grass con- 
trol in cotton. H. E. Rea, associate pro- 
fessor of agronomy, is the author of 
both reports. 

Progress Report 1508 deals with the 
use of pre-emergence chemicals for the 
control of early weed and grass seed- 
lings in cotton in 12 tests near College 
Station. Post-emergence use of residual 






















type herbicides in cotton is the subject of 
teport 
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Howe Overhead Monorail Cotton Bale Scale 


FOLDER (Form 686) just released, illustrates and describes the 


A FOUR-PAGE 


new Howe Overhead Monorail Cotton Bale Scale. 
with specifications showing the available 
most complete selection of weight indication, descriptive information and a list of 
The Howe Overhead Monorail Cotton Bale S 
shown above, is especially designed for scientific, accurate and efficient weighing 
For further information, write for a free copy of 


floor layout, drawings 


users, are included in the folder. 
of cotton bales at the gin press. 


Form No. 686, 
Howe branch. 
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Ten important features, a typical 
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@ Seek to Increase 
Cotton Exports 


COTTON GROWER - representatives 
from Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana met in Mem- 
phis Jan. 8 and took action designed to 
Increase cotton exports and prevent ac- 
cumulation of a greater cotton surplus. 
Representatives of the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau also attended the meeting. 

tepresentatives of the Delta Council 
of Mississippi, Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association, Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Council, Tennessee Ginners’ Asso- 
clation and Louisiana Delta Council 
adopted the following recommendations: 

They endorsed J. C, Baird of Baird, 
Miss., as assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, 

They urged that 1953 planting records 
for cotton be eliminated from the i 
for future acreage allocations. 

They named a committee to develop 
a cotton export sales program compar- 
able to the National Cotton Council’s 
sales promotion program within the U.S. 

They named a committee to discover 
if cotton exports could be increased 
through greater of use of reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

They heard the fear expressed that the 
proposed shift of flood control from the 
Army Corps of Engineers to the Depart- 
ment of Interior would be detrimental, 
and agreed that the organizations repre- 
sented at the meeting would take sepa- 
rate action. 

A committee was named to study 
means of financing a program to sell 
U.S. cotton abroad. Committee members 
are W. R. Flautt, president of the Delta 
Council; George Hider, Louisiana Delta 
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Council; Allan Patterson, Agricultural 
Council of Arkansas, and Thomas Up- 
church, North Carolina Farm Bureau, It 
was suggested at the meeting that the 
proposal might be financed through the 
National Cotton Council, with producers 
paying an additionai five cents a bale 
above the present 10-cent fee paid to fi 
nance council activities. 


SCS Districts Will Hold 
Convention at Omaha 


More than 1,500 
soil conservation districts from every 
state are expected to attend the 1953 an- 
nual convention of the National Associ 
ation of Soil Conservation Districts at 
Omaha, Nebr., Feb. 3-4-5. Waters S. 
Davis, Jr., League City, Texas, is presi 
dent, 

The association reports that there are 
more than 1,120,000 active cooperators, 
owning more than 322,000,000 
land, in the nation’s 2,404 soil conserva 
tion districts. 


acres of 


Guide to Insect Control 
Issued in Lower Valley 


Copies of the 1953 Cotton Insect Con 
trol Guide for the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas are now being distribut 
ed to cotton growers. The Valley Farm 
JSureau, for the third consecutive year, 
provided funds to make the guide avail 
able. Special emphasis has been given 
to the control of the pink bollworm and 
boll weevil in the 1953 edition. The guide 
is being distributed at a series of night 
meetings on insect control. 


representatives of 


Studying White Strain 
Of Crimson Clover 


Farmers may one day grow crimson 
clover with white flowers instead of the 
usual red. Agronomists at the Arkansas 
Experiment Station have found a white- 
flowered plant in the crimson clover 
being grown at the Main Experiment 
Station farm near Fayetteville. And 
they are growing additional white 
flowered plants in the greenhouse. 

There would be several advantages in 
a white-flowered strain of crimson clo 
ver, according to Dr. P. C. Sandal, of 
the agronomy department, who found 
the plant with white blossoms, If plant 
breeders can combine earliness of flow 
ering and other desired characteristics 
in a white-flowered variety, it would 
simplify the problem of maintaining a 
pure variety. Seed growers would be 
able to pick out the impure plants in the 
stands at a glance and rogue them out 
by their 

A white-flowered variety also would 
help in certification of pure seed, D: 
Sandal points out. Inspectors would fina 
it an easy matter to identify impure 
seed in the lot, 

Crimson clover is a winter legumes 
annual. There are no other white-flow 
ered clovers that grow in the winter, so 
that there is no danyer of confusing a 
white-flowered crimson clover with an 
other clover. However, several strains 
of crimson clover are now being used in 
the state. They differ somewhat in time 
of maturity and other characteristics, 
but are so similar in that 
they cannot be identified by plant 
characters 
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V-Belts for all drive conditions. ‘Sure-Grip" Standard, industrial 
type belts, in all sizes and sections, for general applications; 
Fractional Horsepower belts for the lighter drives; Open End 
V-Belts for ‘fixed center’’ drives; and Super V-Belts, for greater 
capacities, on drives where clearances limit the number of belts 


that may be used. 
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High Efficiency 


C&D 
Refuse Burners 
—Now Made in Memphis 





l Syphon Draft, created by 
e shielded opening around barrel, 
drives cool air downward along in 
ide of burner housing’. 


9 Circular Draft, induced by sei 
e entifically placed baffle doors 
near bottom of barrel, sets up 
whirling, cyelone-like air current 
that travels trash particles farther, 
burns them more thoroughly. 


No pressure blow-back worries! 
ALL SIZES AVAILABLE. 


1301 N. Hollywood—Tel. 34-9867 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 
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pon. Or telephone us now. 


Wilco Machine Works, 


1301 N Hollywood, Memphis &, Tenn. 
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taswer to Joe Stalin 


Textile Plan Aids 
U.S. Diplomacy 


@ AMERICAN blueprint for 
opening world markets seen as 
help to free nations in their re- 
sistance to Soviets. 





The American textile industry’s ap- 
proach to solving the world trade prob- 
lem is being evaluated as a= master 
stroke of diplomacy in the present inter- 
national situation, the Textile Informa- 
tion Service points out. Industry lead- 
ers report that the U.S. textile trade 
plan, approved in principal by the 1952 
International Cotton Textile Conference 
in England, is meeting with encouraging 
response amony foreign textile interests 
and some foreign governments. 

This interest was pointed up in a re- 
cent report by Robert T. Stevens, newly 
designated Secretary of the Army and 
chairman of the American mission at 
the conference, before the board mem- 
bers of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute. 

However, the view seems to be general 
that the objectives of such a far-reach- 
ing program will of necessity take years, 
even though acceptance by the confer- 
ence of the remedy of promotion, effi- 
cient production and expansion of con- 
umption can be regarded as a historic 
milestone, 

W. A. L. Sibley, Union, S. C., presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, and a member of the 
U.S. delegation, puts it this way: 

“The beneficial results of the London 
conference will best be understood in 
the months and years ahead when the 
full impact of the conference is reflected 
in the attitudes of cotton textile ex- 
porting and importing countries 
throughout the world.” 

Industry leaders point out that the 
London conference and the subsequent 
encouraging response to the American 
plan could hardly have had better ‘“tim- 
ing’ in the international guessing game 
occasioned by Josef Stalin’s USSR pol- 
icy. 

This well-publicized Russian policy is 
to sit back and wait and watch the free 
nations, having lost millions of cus- 
tomers behind the Iron Curtain, fence in 
their trade territories, largely through 
erection of tariff barriers, and finally 
engage in full-scale economic warfare 
that can lead only to economic. self- 
destruction, 

While the American textile industry’s 
blueprint for opening up markets and 
permitting trade on a more competitive 
basis was formulated earlier, leaders 
in the industry point out, it served as 
one significant answer to the Stalin 
prognostication. 

The American industry’s blueprint is 
intended to accomplish wider distribu- 
tion of goods and services and to raise 
living standards throughout the world. 
The first aim is to increase worldwide 
consumption, 

It proclaims the futility of trying to 
struggle for more of what is presently 
available under an almost universal net- 
work of restrictions and prohibitions 
and “introverted nationalisms.” It  un- 
derscores the way to economic expansion 
without cartel-like arrangements and 
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points up the fallacy of the argument 
that economic progress must depend on 
heavy expenditure of public funds. 
Subsequent developments, U.S. tex- 
tile executives say, are highly gratify- 
ing. For exemple, India’s government 
is settifg up a committee of experts to 
examine the cotton textile industry. 
The British have been told by their 
government that industry must create a 
higher per-man-hour output ana in- 
crease its margin of efficiency. 
Japanese textile leaders are estab- 
lishing a large fund, with the expecta- 
tion that the government will match it, 
to expand cotton textile consumptio 
through market research, promotion and 
better methods of distribution. 
Similar programs are reported being 
contemplated elsewhere among the free 
nations. 


e Jappe Heads Memphis 
Merchants Exchange 


ED JAPPE, president, Marianna Sales 
Co., was named president of the Mem- 
phis Merchants Exchange Jan. 10 at the 
annual election and luncheon at the 
King Cotton Hotel. He succeeds Charles 
G. Robinson who died recently. Lee 
Canterbury, Cargill Co., was elected 
vice-president. 

Selected as board members were W. E. 
Buxton, W. R. Flippin, D. J. Guillory, 
Dixon Jordan, Fred C. Lovitt, C. P. 
Reid, Harry Tobias and Grider Wiggs. 


Lubbock 4-H Club Members 
Receive Cotton Awards 


Winners of the 4-H Club Cotton Con- 
test in Lubbock County, Texas, were 
scheduled to receive their awards at a 
program and barbecue dinner Jan. 17. 
Prizes are being given for best records 
made on irrigated and dry land, and top 
winners in the county will compete in 
the district contest sponsored by the 
Plains Co-operative Oil Mill. Wood 
Chemical Co, provided prizes for the 
county contests. 
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Maid of Cotton Prepares for Tour 


ALICE CORR, Selma, Ala., is spending a month in New York preparing fer her 
extensive travels as the 1953 Maid of Cotton on the tour sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council, Memphis Cotton Carnival, and the Cotton Exchanges of Memphis, 
New York and New Orleans. The University of Alabama sophomore is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mark S. Corr of Selma, is 19 years old and served as Alabama's 
official state Maid of Cotton before her selection for the national honor. She will 
visit Paris and three other European capitals, Latin America, Canada and 30 leading 


U.S. cities. 





e Announces Plans for 


Georgia Contest 


SOME GEORGIA FARMER stands to 
get $1,500 extra for five acres of his 
cotton crop in 1953. Announcing that 
the five-acre cotton contest will continue 
this year, BE. C. Westbrook, Athens, 
Georgia Extension agronomist, said the 
Atlantic Cotton Association is offering 
a sweepstake prize of $1,000 to the far- 
mer who can produce the largest yield 
that has been made in the contest since 
1947, This sweepstake award is in addi- 
tion to prizes offered by the Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers Association, regu- 
lar sponsor of the program. 

A farmer will have to set his sights 
high to get the award. The highest yield 
ever made in the contest was grown in 
1949 by W. A. Meadows of Bleckley 
county. He produced 20,240 pounds of 
seed cotton on five acres, That’s 3.08 
bales per acre. If a farmer exceeds that 
yield this year he will be eligible for 
$1,500 in prizes. The award for the state 
MILI 
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winner will be $500. Westbrook said there 
will be 19 other awards, ranging from 
$100 to third place winners in each of six 
districts to $250 for first place district 
champions. 

The five-acre contest is sponsored an 
nually by the crushers association, and 
is designed to demonstrate that large 
per acre yields can be produced when 
recommended practices are followed. 

Westbrook said the secretary of agri- 
culture has called for a reduction in cot- 
ton production this year, after urging 
farmers to produce all they could in 
1951 and 1952. The ayronomist added 
that this about-face means that farmers 
did such a good job of producing cotton 
the last two years that the supply is 
back to normal. 

“The amount of cotton Georgia farm 
ers should grow this year will depend 
largely on the individual farmer,” West 
brook stated. “The amount of 
labor in most cases will be the limiting 
factor. It is particularly desirable that 
farmers strive for large yields and low 
production costs.” 
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Frenchmen Testing Nylon 
In Jungles of Africa 


Frenchmen are making a tour 
jungles of Africa to test nylon 
products. Led by Jean De Langre of 
Casablanca, the party will travel 
through jungle, thick bush, over moun 
tains, rivers, and lakes, to test the dura 
bility of 70 different articles—including 
raincoats, hats, ties, eyeg ass frames, 
sleeping bags, mosquito nets, sponges, 
tooth brushes, combs, and cups. 


Kight 
of the 


@sS. A. CAMP, Shafter, Calif., 
president of the Camp Cotton Oil Co. and 
a leading cotton grower, has donated five 
acres of land as the site for the Shafter- 
Wasco Community Hospital. Members of 
the hospital committee unanimously voted 
to accept the land for the rural hospital. 
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e Cotton Caravan to 
Tour Next Month 


NEW MEXICO cotton growers will wit 
ness a new type of “road show” next 
month, when a traveling short course 
from New Mexico A, & M. College will 
Visit eight counties in the state, present 
ing the latest information on cotton pro- 
duction. 

Named the “Cotton Caravan,” the 
short course will feature exhibits which 
have been prepared by A. &. M. cotton 
specialists. The project is being spon- 
sored by the New Mexico Extension Ser 
vice, local chambers of commerce, the 
New Mexico Crop Improvement Associ- 
ation, the 1517 Cotton Association, the 
New Mexico Ginners’ Association, the 
New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bu- 
reau, the Production and Marketing 
Administration, the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, and other federal agencies and 
commercial firms. 

The show will be made up 75 feet of 
exhibits, displaying the latest informa- 
tion on seedbed preparation, fertilizers, 
planting, weed control, disease control, 
spacing, insect control, varieties, irri- 
vation methods, mechanical harvesting, 
yvinning, handling and storing of plant- 
ing seed, distribution of planting seed, 
and marketing. 

Extension and experiment — station 
specialists from New Mexico A. & M. 
College, and others will travel with the 
caravan to discuss problems pertinent to 
cotton production and to answer ques- 
tions. The exhibits have been planned to 
fit into all of the areas the caravan will 
Visit. 

Places which the Cotton Caravan will 


visit are: Tularosa, Feb. 14; Hatch, 
Feb. 17; Deming, Feb. 18; Lordsburg, 
Feb. 19; Socorro, Feb. 21; Roswell, 
Feb. 25; Artesia, Feb. 26; Carlsbad, 
Feb. 27; and Lovington, Feb. 28. 


e Seek Varieties for 
Machine Picking 


BREEDING varieties of cotton more 
suitable for mechanical harvesting than 
those now commonly grown is receiving 
particular attention at the Cotton 
sranch Experiment Station, Marianna, 
Ark., Dr. J. O. Ware, agronomist, Ar- 
kansas Experiment Station, Fayetteville, 
reports. Field waste as well as the trash 
content of cotton may be reduced by 
incorporating “new” characters in the 
plant, by better control of its growth 
habit and by improving cotton cultural 
practices, he points out. 

“The character of the boll and lint is 
of utmost importance in reducing losses 
in the field,” Dr. Ware continues. 
“Snowhball-like open bolls that do not 
drop locks when shaken by the wind or 
the machine are most desirable. Loose- 
flared or strung-out locks are likely to 
be missed by the machine and, therefore, 
lost. Such locks also pick up more trash 
than those remaining in a snug position 
in the boll. Plants with bolls that are well 
distributed and borne singly, that do 
not lodge, and that bear the bolls well 
above the ground also present advan- 
tages for mechanical harvesting with 
the spindle picker. 

“The character of the lint affects the 
problem of cleaning. Coarse, medium- 
length lint is much easier to clean than 
soft or fine, long lint. Coarse and strong, 

or tough lint stands 
more beating in the 
cleaning process. 
Some kinds of cot- 

may be dam- 
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as much by over- 
beating as by trash 
left in the lint. 

Leaf characters 
may also modify 
the cleaning proc- 
ess. During ginning 
and cleaning, trash 
that comes from a 
variety with smooth 
foliage drops out 
with less beating 
by the cleaners. 
Plant hairs on the 
leaves and bracts 
become spiny when 
dry, and cause 
pieces of trash 
from these parts 
to stick more tena- 
ciously to the cot- 
ton, Such trash, on 
adhering to the 
seed cotton or lint, 
breaks up in the 
cleaning process 
into finer or pin 
trash that is prac- 
tically impossible 
to remove, partic- 
ularly in soft or 
fine, long lint, even 
with the severest 
beating. 

“Losses of cotton 
in the field may be 
reduced by improv- 
ing cultural prac- 
tices so as to have, 
as nearly as possi- 
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ble, regular stands of even-sized plants 
with well-balanced tendencies of growth 
and fruiting ha»its; freedom from weeds; 
smooth, slightly elevated row ridges; 
and fields that are generally smooth and 
free o% debris of all kinds, Coarse or 
irregular plants, weeds, and rough 
ground cut down the efficiency of har- 
vesting. When vegetation is at a mini- 
mum and the bolls are well distributed 
in the plant’s framework, the spindles 
can make a more complete approach. De- 
foliants used prior to machine-picking 
remove some leaves but usually not all 
and do not remove the bracts. Second 
growth of leaves often occurs. 
“Breeding cotton for the past 40 years 
for earliness and plant uniformity has 
done much to improve plant habit, the 
balance between plant growth and fruit- 
ing, boll conformation, and other adjust- 
ments for cultural requirements. New 
characters, such as smooth foliage and 
lint that is hard and tough, have not 
been incorporated in varieties that are 
now best adapted to Arkansas. Carl A. 
Mossberg of the Arkansas Experiment 
Station and the USDA has collected or 
isolated, at the Cotton Branch Station 
at Marianna, the new characters just 
mentioned and is taking steps to trans- 
fer these characters to the otherwise 
balanced commercial cotton varieties.” 





Presenting 


E. J. Swint 


Jonesboro, Ga. 


EK. J. SWINT, Jonesboro, Ga., was born 
at Orchard Hill, Aug. 20, 1893, and be- 
came interested in cotton ginning as a 
boy of 14 at his father’s gin. He became 
a gin owner-operator in 1933 when he 
moved to Jonesboro, organizing an early 
one-variety community on Stoneville No. 
2 cotton. 

Swint has been affiliated with the 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association since 
its organization. He served as a director 
for four years and succeeded Warren B. 
Hodge as president in October, 1951, 
being re-elected president of the associa- 
tion in March, 1952. He is a strong be- 
liever in unified ginners’ organizations 
and in improving ginning methods. Swint 
is a member of the Jonesboro Methodist 
Church, Exchange Club, a Mason and 
member of Yaarab Temple AAONMS. 
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© Widows (Spider) Not 


Always Fatal 
A WIDOW'S BITE is 


fatal to man, if it’s a “widow” spider, 
Dr. William J. Baerg, University of 
Arkansas entomologist, proved recently 
by voluntarily submitting to the bite of 
a brown widow spider. 

Dr. Baerg attracted international at- 
tention a number of years ago when he 
submitted to the bite of a black widow 
spider. Then, a few months ago he sub- 
mitted to the bite of a brown widow 
spider, The brown widow spider is a 
close relative to the black widow spider, 
but it is found almost entirely in tropi- 
cal countries. 

Until Dr. Bearg’s experiment, there 
had been no authentic record of the ef- 
fect of its bite on a human being, al- 
though the effect of its poison on small 
animals had been recorded. 

In his report of the 
Baerg states: 

“IT can now report that although this 
spider is poisonous to man, the effects 
are local, not general, as for the black 
widow.” 

Dr. Baerg has studied the biology and 
habits of the black widow spiders for 
many years, and last year, while work- 
ing under a Fulbright research scholar- 
ship in Jamaica he undertook a concen- 
trated study of the biology and habits of 
the brown widow spiders, which are 
found in great numbers in that area. 

Upon checking the scientific reports 
concerning the brown widow spider, he 
found that no one has ever reported the 
effects of its bite on a man. As he had 
been the first scientist ever to make 
such a test with the black widow spider, 
he decided to make the same experiment 
with the brown widow. 

“The bite in this test was inflicted on 
the inside of the middle finger of the 
left hand,” he reported. “The resulting 
pain was fairly sharp and lasted for 
nearly two days; however, it did not get 
beyond the wrist. The pain was severe 
enough to prevent most of two nights’ 
sleep. 

“An interesting feature in the habits 
of the spider is its extreme reluctance 
to bite, so that even though it’s very 
common in houses, the danger of being 
bitten is quite remote. 

“Incidentally, while this species is a 
tropical one, it is quite common in some 
parts of Florida and is known to occur 
also in southern California.” 

When Dr. Baerg conducted his test 
with the black widow spider, he took 
careful precautions, for there had been 
much  speculation—but no — scientific 
proof concerning the potency of its poi- 
son on a human. He secured a room in a 
hospital, in case it should be needed, 
and then requested a doctor to come to 
see him, but the doctor was given strict 
instructions not to administer aid unless 
it became apparent that the bite might 
prove fatal without treatment, 


not necessarily 


incident, Dr. 


Court Presented Appeal on 
Area of Production 


National Cotton Ginners Association 
has joined with the National Warehouse 
Association and National Cotton Coun- 
cil in a petition to the Supreme Court 
for a rehearing on the decision of the 
Court of Appeals in the test case on the 
Wage and Hour Administrator’s defin- 
ition of “area of production.” This final 
appeal was presented to the Supreme 
Court Jan. 5. 
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SPECIALISTS 


e Genera) Gin Repair e Tin Work—Blow 


in 


pipes, Elbows, ete. e General Machine 


Work e Custom Welding—Portable Rig Available e Prefabricate Tower Driers, 


Gin Offices, Bale Platforms, Soybean E 


We are represe 
The Murray Company (parts) 
The John EK. Mitchell Company 
(parts and belts) 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company 


WONDER 


P. O. Box 451 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Phelps Fan Con 


Fafnir Bearing Company 
Browning Sheave Company 


Kemgas Statifier Company 


levators, Cyclones—Dust Collectors. 


ntatives for: 

General of Detroit Fire 
Appliances 

Beltraction Company 

Yellow Devil Sprayers 
(Insecticides and Herbicides) 


Company 


ipany 


STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Paragould, Arkansas 
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TO ALL 
| AMERICA 





PROCTER & GAMB 
AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REF! 


OF THE 
OUTH> 


D., after day, a constant stream of 
vegetable oils comes from producers 
throughout the South to be processed 
at southern Procter & Gamble plants 
Tremendous quantities of these oils 
go into the making of Crisco, Primex, 
Sweetex and Flakewhite shortenings, 
and Puritan Oil 


The Processing done at these plants 
benefits countless people throughout 
the South. The users of our products 
made from south-produced oils... the 
many southern firms that supply P&G 
with services and materials the 
P&G workers themselves. In addition, 
the money P&G spends on payrolls 
and taxes benefits every community 
where its plants are located 


So, out of the South——to all America 
go Procter & Gamble products which 
are helping to build a better, more 
LE prosperous future for all 


NERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED OIL 











STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 





SC NI NN NE 


Rati ila Vie 0 ia a 


Open view of our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
er and drier. Also 
in six, eight and six- 
teen cylinders. The 
gas furnace and hot 
air fan can be placed 
anywhere in the gin. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 


of the 


convince 


A careful study view cut at 
the left will 


effectiveness of the 


open 
winner of the 
Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air i 
blown through the cotton by a serie of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a vin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash 
and stems through the sereen The moist 
air does not follow the 


The cleaner is used every 
When «a bale 
heat. There is no 
furnish Heater for 
and propane 


any 


cotton 


day you gin 
in—turn on the 
investment. We 
butane 


wet comes 
dead 


natural gas, 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier 
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Butter Consumption May 
Drop Further in 1953 


A further significant drop in butter 
consumption during 1953 to not much 
above eight pounds per capita, less than 
half of the prewar average is forecast 
by USDA. 


“One of the inducements for tie de 


cline in butter use has been the wide 
differential between retail prices for 
margarine and butter,’ USDA = com 
ments. “This differential will average 


a record high of about 58 cents in 1952. 
Milk fat is being replaced in other 
products as well as in tablespreads. Most 
of these other products, however, con 
tuin milk solids-not-fat and are u-ed in 
piace of the usual dairy products. These 
are commonly called filled dairy prod 
ucts and include evaporated or con 
densed milk and ice cream. We have no 
data on the volume of output of these 
items, but trade reports indicate that it 
is growing rapidly in some areas. The 
implications of this for the dairy indus 
try are tremendous. Because of the wide 
differentials between milk fat and veye- 
table fat prices, there will be increased 
efforts to substitute veyctable oils foi 
milk fat with a tendency to reduce milk 
fat consumption, At present prices, use 
of veyetable oils in place of milk fat 
in making frozen desserts would permit 
a reduction in retail price of about 10 
percent. This would tend to increase 
sales and presumably cut somewhat into 
the sales of regular ice cream. But at the 
same time, the market for milk solids- 
not-fat would be broadened, illustrating 
that this development is not wholly un 
favorable for the dairy industry. 


Molasses Can Help Save 
Corn in Hog Rations 


Cottonseed crushers can advise their 
customers to use molasses to save scarce 
corn in hog rations this year, as well 
as to feed a good protein concentrate 
mixture containing cottonseed meal. 
Farmers who are short of corn can sub- 
stitute cane or citrus molasses for up to 
40 percent of the corn in swine rations. 


Dr. T. J. Cunha, Florida Experiment 
Station, Gainesville, says tests at the 
station have shown that molasses can 
replace 10 percent of the corn for pigs 


from weaning to 100 pounds; 20 percent 
for pigs 100 to 150 pounds; and 40 per- 
cent for pigs above 150 pounds. Molasses 
to replace more than 40 percent of the 
corn is not recommended. 

Very little difference has been found 
between citrus and cane molasses in 
feeding value. Both rated above 90. per- 
cent of the value of corn at the 10 per- 
cent level and between 70 and &0 percent 
of the value of corn at the higher levels. 

Citrus and cane molasses are high 
carbohydrate feeds and both are low in 
crude protein. When feeding molasses, 
enough protein to balance the ration 


should be fed. 
Both feeds produced meat that was 
satisfactory in thickness of back fat, 


firmness. No 
found between 


and 
Was 


percentage 
flavor 


dressing 
difference in 


meat from animals fed molasses and 
those fed only corn ration. 
Dr. Cunha points out that it usually 


requires from three to seven days to get 
hogs used to the taste of citrus molasses. 
It is best to mix it with the rest of the 
ration and feed it as a slop. 











Pink Bollworm Threat 
Aired at Conference 


At a conference in Dallas on 
Jan. 7, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Dave L. Pearce of Louisiana 


said he wants a “buffer zone” 
along the Texas-Louisiana border 
to prevent the spread of the pink 
bollworm into his state. 

Others attending the conference 
included Texas Commissioner of 
Agriculture John C, White; S. J. 
McCrory, Louisiana state entomol- 
cgist; and L. F. Curl and R. W. 
White, both of USDA’s bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

“All of Louisiana’s western par- 
ishes already are under strict reg- 
ulations,” Pearce said. ““What we 
want to do now is get Texas to 
take similar action.’”? White said a 
mandatory stalk destruction pro- 
gram in East Texas could not be 
enforced at this time, but he added 
that some 350 yvins in 45 eastern 
counties of the state would be re- 
quired to install sterilizers this 
year. 

It is reported the two commis- 
sioners of agriculture failed to 
reach an agreement at the con- 
ference, but they did schedule later 
meetings to discuss the problem. 














available—easily installed. 


Cameo 


3210 Grand Ave. 





COTTONSEED 
STERILIZER 


(Cotton Gin Standard) 


Government type for pink bollworm control; natural or butane gas burner; 
insulated fire box and hood; extended drive shaft; steel trunions with bronze 
bearings; removable thrust bearing; rigid, welded steel frame. Two sizes 


CYCLONE 


SEPARATORS 


especially adapted for cotton gins, offer high separating efficiency and low 
resistance on the fan system. Standard separators conventionally designed 
and special separators made for fine dust or highly abrasive materials. 


Blow Piping and Steel Frames 


These items are engineered, manufactured, 
sold and serviced in Dallas by 


CHAS. &. 





COMPANY 


HUnter-5375 


Dallas, Texas 
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e $42,000,000 Left for 


Chemical Research 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH will be the 
beneficiary of an estimated $42,000,000 
from the estate of the late Robert A. 
Welch left to the Houston Foundation 
following his recent death. Welch’s will 
established one of the largest founda- 
tions in Houston, which already had 
other large bequests to organizations. 
Welch, a native of South Carolina, 
stipulated that the foundation should 
use only interest and profits from the 
bequest for operation of the research 
program in the field of chemistry. 


Trading in Commodity 


Futures Increases 

Total dollar value of futures trading 
in all regulated commodities in 1952 was 
$49,179,134,000, an increase of 4.3 per- 
cent over the previous year, USDA esti- 
mates. 

By commodities, the estimated value 
of futures trading, all contract markets 
combined, included: Cotton $18,730,694,- 
000; soybeans $8,741,413,000; cottonseed 
oil $1,238,407,000; soybean oil $341,085,- 


yon 
000; cottonseed meal $46,763,000; soy- 
bean meal $170,720,000; flaxseed $165,- 


750,000; and lard $193,286,000. 


Louisiana-Mississippi 
Ginners Meet Jan. 9 


The pink bollworm is the biggest men- 
ace to cotton of recent years, directors 
and executive committee members of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton  Ginners 
Association were told by S. J. McCrory, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State entomolo- 
gist, at a meeting Jan. 9 at Vicksburg, 
Miss. C. E. Fontenot, Eunice, La., presi- 
dent of the association, presided at the 
meeting, attended by 28 members from 
the two states. 
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At Columbia, Jan. 8 


S.C. Lint Contest 
Prizes Awarded 


@ NEGRO farmer makes 5,910 
pounds on five acres to take first 
prize. New 4-H Club award to be 
made in future. 





An official yield of 5,910 pounds o/ 
lint cotton produced on five acres won 
first prize in the South Carolina 1952 
five-acre cotton contest for Bosie Wil- 
liams, negro farmer of Ninety Six, S. C. 
Williams and other contest winners re- 
ceived their awards at a luncheon Jan. 
8 at Columbia. 

C. FitzSimons, Jr., Columbia, presi- 
dent, South Carolina Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association, presented checks from 
the association to county winners in the 
contest and C, Gibson, Greenville, 
president, South Carolina Textile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, presented state 
and district awards, Joseph Walker, Jr., 
Columbia, and D. E. McCuen, Jr., Green- 
ville, represented the Atlantic Cotton 
Association which has contributed $500 
for the sweepstake prize for several 
years, and presented another $500 to be 
held until the present record, set last 
year, is broken. They announced that 
this contribution in the future will be a 
$500 scholarship to a 4-H Club bey who 
wins in the contest. 

FitzSimons and Gibson announced 
that their associations would sponsor 
the contest again in 1953. 

W. T. Elrod, Easley, won second place 
in the contest with an official yield of 
5,170 pounds on five acres. 

First and second place winners in the 
three districts and their respective yields 
are: Upper district, Julian Little, Che- 
raw, 5,110 pounds of lint, and R. W. 
Betts, Chester, 4,900 pounds of lint; 
Middle district, FE. F. Canipe, Sumter, 
5,000 pounds of lint, and J. C. Bou- 
knight, Irmo, 4,365 pounds of lint; Low- 
er district, Otis J. Crapse, Estill, 4,635 
pounds of lint, and Paul J, Crapse, Lena, 
4,210 pounds of lint. 

D. W. Watkins, director, Clemson Ex- 
tension Service, presided at the lunch- 
eon and S, A. Williams, Extension gin- 
ning specialist, who was in charge of the 
1952 contest, discussed the contest his- 
tory. 

The sweepstakes prize was not award- 
ed as no contestant exceeded the yield of 
8,380 pounds of lint produced in 1951 by 
J. Maurice Smith, Edgefield county. 
First and second prizes of $50 and $25 
respectively from the crushers’ associ- 
ation were presented to winners in 42 
of the 46 counties of the state. In each 
of these counties 10 or more contestants 
completed demonstrations. 

Due to the extreme heat and dry 
weather during the growing season the 
staple length of 1952 contest cotton was 
materially reduced. Some contestants 
with high yields failed to qualify for 
prizes on account of the fact that their 
staple length was less than one inch as 
required in the contest. 

With the exception of 15, all of the 
contestants who completed demonstra- 
tions planted Coker 100 W. R. variety 
of cotton. Other varieties planted include 
Marett’s White Gold, Empire, D&PL, 
Broom’s 90-Day Prolific, Wannamaker’s 
Stonewilt, and Stoneville 2B. 
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HINGKLEy 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Buy a Hinckley Fan Drum Drier-Cleaner. 
it has no spikes, teeth or beaters to ma 
chine the cotton. The Fan Drum is the 
difference. 


/HOT AIR CHAMBERS 


rere tee © 


72-€ Hinckley“ ?APey anes 
Drier-Cleaner +4 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


1008 Commerce St. 


Dallas 1, Texas 








GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


7 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling protects cotton both in storage end 
during shipment 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Colton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun 


light and air keeps cotton dry and in good condi 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 











Carload Lots 


ATTRACTIVE QUOTATIONS 


Write 


of Blue Tag 


CERTIFIED 


D&PL 15 and FOX, EMPIRE, STONEVILLE 2-B 


COTTONSEED 


Fuzzy or Saw Delinted 


. PROMPT SERVICE 


- Wire 


ALEX S. DAVIS SEED CO. 


SCOTT 


ARKANSAS 
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$100,000,000 Value of 


* 
Kern County Cotton 
Despite earthquakes, farmers of Kern 
County, Calif., produced an estimated 
$100,000,000 worth of cotton in 1952 ana 


total agricultural products valued at 
more than $250,000,000, the county 
farm adviser’s office estimates. More 


than 70 percent of the cotton crop wa 
harvested bv mechanical picker 


Shortening Shipments Up 


Total standard shortening shipments 


during 1952, as reported weekly to the 
Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., were 250,352,000 pounds, This com- 


pares with 220,544,000 in 1951, 288, 374,- 
00 in 1950 and 287,210,000 reported in 


1949, 








PLAINS 


IS A NEW 
COTTON 
VARIETY 
TO WATCH 
BECAUSE 
OF us 


@ Fiber Quality 

@ Wilt Resistance 
@ Higher Yields 
@ Early Maturity 
@ Lint Percentage 


@ Ease of Picking 


For Further Information Write 


FAIRVIEW 
SEED CO., INC. 


Fayette, Alabama 
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Says Flood Control Must 
Begin with the Farm 


Flood control should) begin on the 
farm and what is done by the farmer is 
as Important as what can be done with 
a system of river dams, George C. Tuck- 
er, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
found in a recent study. 

Different types of farming affect 
surface runoff of rain water and conse- 
quent soil erosion, according to the re- 
searcher. In his study, he found that 
while grain and hogs brought the big- 
gest immediate cash income to a small 
farm owner, the cost in eroded soil was 
larger than if the same land had been 
used for dairy or diversified farming. 

Control of water on the land takes 
time and involves both individual and 
co-operative action of thousands of land 
owners, Tucker wrote, but its import- 
ance should not be minimized, 

“Flood damage resulting from insuf- 
ficient water control on land has prob- 
ably been as great as the damage from 
river channel floods,” he continued. “In 
fact, such control will affect river chan- 
nel floods. The water problem above the 
river determines the soil erosion of hill 
land, the kind of soil deposited in val- 
leys, and the damage to farm land and 
industrial activity.” 

The public is also concerned with soil 
erosion costs because they influence the 
health and education of farm people as 
well as the country’s total resources, 
Tucker wrote. Should public action be 
necessary to protect the public interest, 
three policy changes might be made. 

Tucker suggested there might be a 
change in lending practices so that loans 
would be made on the prospects for 
profit rather than on the basis of col- 
lateral; farming systems that increase 
water control might be subsidized, or 
poor farm families might be induced to 
move into industrial employment, and 
aid be extended to other farmers in com- 
bining agricultural lands into grassland 
systems. 


Lack of Sunspots Blamed 
For World’s Droutks 


Lack of sunspots during the last three 
years is blamed by Irving P. Krick, 
Denver rainmaker, for the extensive 
drouth throughout much of the world’s 
Temperate Zone. 

Addressing the Oregon Academy of 
Science, Krick explained it this way: 
Sunspots stem from great storms sweep- 


ing across the face of the sun. They 
cause variations in the amount of the 
sun’s energy reaching the earth. As the 


the earth’s atmosphere 
paths of the earth’s 


un’s effect on 
varies, the usual 
air masses vary. 

The Pacific Northwest where rain 
clouds usually come in from the ocean 
in the fall, this year—and last year, too 

had clear skies in the autumn. As a 
result the river levels fell and there was 
not enough power generated by the re- 
vion's great hydroelectric plants to meet 
the demand. And the cause, said Krick, 
was a lack of sunspots. 

While the Pacific Northwest’s rain 
clouds failed to appear, parts of Canada 
and California had unusually heavy 
rains, he said, also the result of altered 
paths for the air masses. The change 
from the usual was apparent elsewhere 
too, he said. 

Krick said sunspot activity runs in 
cycles and it is to be supposed that a 
normal number will return and put rain- 
fall on its normal basis. 





] - 
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Davidson-Kennedy Company 


Names New Sales Chief 


Ernest C. Kontz has been appointed chief 
sales engineer of Davidson-Kennedy Com- 
pany, Atlanta, manufacturers of vegeta- 
ble oil mill and fertilizer machinery. In 
his new position, Kontz will head the 
sales and engineering departments and 
coordinate the activities of the two. He 
will make his headquarters in Atlanta. 
A graduate of Georgia Tech, Kontz has 
been engaged in chemical and mechanical 
research and for the past several years 
has operated his own manufacturing 
plant. He served in the Pacific area in 
World War II and was discharged with 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 


L.V. Thomason,Kennett,Mo., 
Named to NCGA Board 


L. V. Thomason, Kennett, Mo., has 
been appointed to the National Cotton 
Ginners Assocation board of directors to 
fill the unexpired term of the late 
George F. Hemphill, also of Kennett, 
who died Oct. 7. Thomason was appoint- 
ed by J. P. Ross, Essex, president, Ar- 
kansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association. 





Defoliation Meeting 
Held in Memphis 


Technical workers and others 
interested in cotton defoliation 
met in Memphis Jan. 15-16 at the 
Seventh Annual Beltwide Cotton 
Defoliation Conference sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council. 
Dr. W. H. Tharp, Washington, 
USDA, was general chairman. At- 
tendance was limited to technical 
workers on the opening day, with 
the second day open to all inter- 
ested in the subject. 

A review of the present situa- 
tion in cotton defoliation and a 
preview of the outlook for defoli- 
ation in 1953 were among features 
of the meeting. Speakers and par- 
ticipants in panels included repre- 
sentatives of state and federal 
agencies, commercial organizations 
and cotton industry groups. A full 
report of the meeting will be pub- 
lished in the Jan. 31 issue of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
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J. E. Moody, Lamesa, Texas, 


Mill Manager, Resigns 
J. E. 


of the Lamesa Cotton Oil Co., owned by 
Kimbell-Norris Mills, Fort Worth, has 
announced his resignation, effective Jan. 


J. E. MOODY 


15. He is succeeded by Bob Fleming, 
who assumed the manayership on Jan. 
3. 

Moody said he has no definite plans 
for the future. 

Always interested in public relations, 
Moody has served as vice-chairman of 
the public relations committee of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 
He has been a member of the Methodist 
Church for 40 years, serving on the 
board of stewards and in other positions; 
has been a Rotarian for 25 years; and 
has been active in the school board, 
chamber of commerce, and Dawson 
County Fair and Community Chest. 

He entered the crushing industry in 
1918 as bookkeeper with Swift & Co, at 
Waco, Texas, and went to the firm’s 
mill at Itasca in 1920 as cashier. From 
1925 to 1945 he was with the Simmons 
Mills at Hamlin and Sweetwater. He has 
been manager of the Lamesa mill since 
1945. 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
joins his many friends throughout the 
industry in extending best wishes to 
Jim Moody 


© Using Flood Water 


For Irrigation 


MILLIONS of gallons of water are be- 
ing lifted the height of a 10-story build- 
ing from California’s Tulare Lake Ba- 
sin, carried five miles in canals and 
poured over 80,000 acres of land to pro- 
duce cotton and grain. This waste water, 
which drowned cotton and barley in the 
spring of 1952, is being used now to re- 
claim dry land for farming. 

It is estimated that the new farming 
area can take approximately 50,000 acre 
feet of water from the flooded districts. 
A series of 10 stages has been built into 
the system of canals and gates to ac 
complish the lift of approximately 120 
feet difference between the level of the 
water in the flooded section and that of 
the higher ground being opened for cul- 
tivation. 
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Moody, Lamesa, Texas, manager 


Farmers Advised to Get 
Ready for Controls 


Judging from the present supply and 
demand outlook, nothing short of a pro- 
duction calamity this year or World War 
III will prevent the necessity of cotton 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
for 1954, Hilton L. Bracey, executive 
vice-president, Missouri Cotton Produc- 
ers Association, recently told a farm 
group. 

Bracey said that the MCPA is urging 
all farmers to report 1951 and 1952 cot- 
ton acreage to their county PMA com- 
mittees. Under existing legislation allot- 
ments to individual farms, if declared 
for 1954, would be based on acreage his- 
tory for the years 1951, 1952 and 1953. 
stated: “It would be to the 
farmer’s advantage to get set for cer 
tain production restrictions next year. 
A farmer can do this by making sure 
his acreage history is correctly reported 
and by gearing his farm operations to 
current conditions.” 

It was also brought out by Bracey that 
the MCPA is planning for new cotton 
acreage control legislation which would 
prevent a repetition of inequities experi- 
enced in the 1950 program. During 1950, 
the most current cotton allotment year, 
many farmers in Missouri were severely 
penalized by the county factor (percent- 
ave of plantings). The county factor is 
a part of the existing law and limits a 
farmer to a maximum allotment of not 
more than his county’s average percent- 
age. 

Bracey said the MCPA and other pro 
ducer groups are vathering pertinent in- 
formation which will be presented to the 
new congress. 


Bracey 





Committees Plan 1953 
Cotton Congress 


Plans for the fourteenth annual 
American Cotton Congress, to be 
held at Lubbock, Texas, June 25- 
26-27, were discussed Jan. 17 at a 
meeting of Congress committees 
at the Baker Hotel in Dallas. Bur- 
ris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, general 
chairman of the Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas, sponsor of 
the Congress, presided. The meet 
ing will be held on the South Plains 
of Texas, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing cotton areas, for the first time 
in 1953 at the invitation of Lub 
bock cotton leaders and represen- 
tatives of Texas Technological 
College and other South Plains 
organizations. 











A. §. Murray Appointed 
SKF Chief Engineer 


A. Stewart Murray has been appoint 
ed chief engineer of SKF Industries, 
Inc., according to an announcement by 
the Philadelphia ball and roller bearing 
company. 

Murray a native of Philadelphia, has 
served in various engineering capacities 
in the industrial manufacturnyg field for 
18 years. He was graduated from Car 
negie Institute of Technology in 1934 
with a bachelor’s degree in mechanical 
engineering. Murray will make his head 
quarters at SKF’s main plant in Phila 
delphia. 





Boardman conveyor boxes 
are constructed of first-quality steel 
sheets, with your choice of 
formed or angle iron tops. Complete 
systems or individual sections 
in standard or custom design. Covers 
available in four types. 


1403 $.'W. TITH $F. 





BOARDMAN PRODUCTS REALLY 


HANDLE THE LOAD! 


SUPERBLAST 
fan — is a favorite of gin and oil mill operators 
throughout the cotton belt. Handles a score of different 
jobs with greater efficiency, greater economy 
and an absolute minimum of down time. Carefully 
balanced blast-wheel with replaceable blades cuts 
vibration damage ..and maintenance costs are further 
reduced by sectional housing scroll and oversize 


SKF bearings that stand up longer. 


Let Us Help Solve Your Installation and Capacity Problems! 


vt BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 


- Boardman’s heavy-duty centrifugal 


OKLAHOMA 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 
* Little Rock, Ark. 


CHEMICAL 


LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
iecneiite * Cairo, Ill. 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 

YOU * Chicago, Ih. 


* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Special 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


izing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 














BLOWERS 


BUILT BY 
AIR-MINDED 


Sd ‘ bs 4. 








That's our exclusive business . 
to handle gas and air. Because 


almost a 
velocity, 


have for reliable, economical pneumatic conveying. 


iqually 


Positive 


operation, ‘Tell us about) your needs, or write for 


Bulletin 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWE 





.. building equipment 
we’ve been doing it for 


Roors-(Lennensviiie 


century, we know how to deliver the necessary 
pressure and low power cost which you must 


important, the simple, sturdy R-C) Rotary 
units stand up under long years of continued 





21-B-37. 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
153 Carolina Ave. - Connersville, indiana 








MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel 


ic J OFr-— 





* COTTONSEED 


Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


BEANS 
° PEANUTS 





°*soY 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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@ Release New Soybean 


Variety in Arkansas 


DORMAN, a new, early maturing soy- 
bean variety, has been released to Ar- 
kansas farmers for planting in 1953, 
Arkansas Experiment Station § an- 
nounces. All available seed of Dorman 
has been released to growers of the state 
who have agreed to grow it for seed cer- 
tification in 1953. It is expected that 
fairly adequate seed stocks will be avail- 
able to farmers for planting in 1954. 

Dorman originated as a selection from 
a cross between Dunfield and Arksoy 
2913. Its availability has resulted from 
the cooperative efforts of USDA and 
the state agricultural experiment. sta- 
tions of Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Okla- 
homa. 

Its outstanding characteristics when 
compared to S-100 are (1) slight ad- 
vantage in yield, (2) 2.5 to 3 percent 
higher oil content, (3) increased disease 
resistance, (4) better seed quality, and 
(5) more ground cover. Dorman ma- 
tures at the same time as S-100. 


Feed Officials to Meet 


Clemson, S. C., will be the site for the 
next annual meeting of the Association 


of Southern Feed and Fertilizer Con- 
trol Officials, Bruce Poundstone, sec- 
retary-treasurer, has announced. The 


convention will be held June 22-23. 


New Product 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING HAS 
NEW BELT FASTENER 

A new and improved design of drive- 
on conveyor belt fastener is now avail- 
able. It makes possible a tight, quick and 
easy method of repairing and joining 
conveyor belts. Gaping openings in the 
belt between the plates are eliminated. 
It is not necessary to pre-punch holes to 
guide the teeth. This improvement is 
made possible by forming the teeth 
slightly outward (note drawing of fas- 
tener) instead of straight as in previous 
designs. 

The TURTLE conveyor belt fastener, 
as it is called, is made in one size only 
at present. One plate length of three 
teeth on each side, two long and one 
short, permits the minimum number of 
plates to be used with maximum strength 





The TURTLE — 
the new drive-on 
conveyor belt fas- 
tener for fast ap- 
plication. 


available in 
steel, monel, stainless and everdur. 


of joint. The fastener is 

A mechanic’s hammer is all that is 
required to apply. Repairs and joints can 
be made instantly, right on the job by 
anyone who can wield a hammer. No 
special machinery or equipment is re- 
quired, 

The TURTLE is made for repairing 
rips in conveyor belts 3/8” to 9/16” 
thick and for joining medium duty con- 
veyor belts 7/16” to 9/16” thick. Ask 
for Bulletin T-600. Flexible Steel Lacing 
Co., 4607 Lexington Street, Chicago 44, 
Il. 
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Presenting 


J. E. Doherty 


Newport, Ark.———— 








2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil y | ary a Snowdrift 


Preferred for America’s Salads. <Aiadl ~ Pure vegetable shortening . . . 
. . . More popular every day Emulsorized for quick-method 


for Stir-N-Roll pastry and ene m §6«6cokes . . . makes digestible, 
biscuits! ie good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 





J. E. DOHERTY, Newport, Ark., was 
born Nov. 5, 1890 in Newport and started 
work for the Southern Cotton Oil Co. in 
1915 after having experience as a rail- 
road man, cub reporter on the Chicago 
Tribune and in banking and the cotton 
business. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and Gem City Busi- 
ness College, Quincy, II. 

He is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association and a former chairman of 
the association. He is a Mason and mem- 
ber of Kappa Sigma fraternity, and his 
community activities have included serv- x ‘ bi 
ing as president of the Rotary Club, with the needs of the modern Cot 
president of the chamber of commerce, PF : , * : a 
president of the levee board, chairman J ton Gin and Oil Mill. Whatever 
of the water commission, a director of . i ° 
the First National Bank and senior war- you may need for your plant, just 


den of the Episcopal Church. write, wire, or phone us and your 


Compress and Warehouse Hydraulic Cotton Press Order will receive prompt, friendly 


Group Plans Meeting ree See attention 


William H. Smith, Galveston, presi- ings—Shafts, Pulleys, Mo- 
dent, National ( otton Compress & Cot- tors, Leather, Rubber and WELL WVU alinia @f 
ton Warehouse Association has an- 2 : 
nounced that the organization will hold V-Belts, Packing and 
its 1953 annual meeting in New Orleans, Crimps—Waste and Wip- & SUPPLY CO: Inc. 
April 13-14, ing Rags. 

In conjunction with the meeting NCC 1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 
& CWA will also sponsor an equipment 
show which will be held in the New Or- 
leans municipal auditorium. Leading 
manufacturers of compress and ware- 
house equipment will display their latest 
models, Smith said. Several hundred 
members and guests are expected to at- 
tend the national meeting. 








Retired Oklahoma Ginner 2 . 
Dies Jan. 5 in Dallas Ap, | Fernedes J we 
W. H. Edwards, retired cotton ginner 4 
from Eufaula, Okla., died Jan. 5 at the «+ co 4 7 ON POISONS 
home of his sister, Mrs. Lizzie Buckner, 6 
in Dallas. Surviving, in addition to Mrs. Manufactured by 


Buckner, are another sister, Mrs. Fan- MISSION. 
nie MeGire, Eufaula: and tg brothers; 1 HAYES-SAMMONS CHEMICAL CO. ‘vexas 
Fred Edwards, Shawnee, Okla. 
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NINE DISTINCT TYPES 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 




































































FOR THE 
ELEVATION OF 
FREE-FLOWING 

BULK 
MATERIALS 




















Designed for either 
vertical or inclined 


operation in the 


















elevation of any 
free-flowing bulk 
material that can be 
conveyed by a 
horizontal screw 


conveyor 





The Rotor Lift is an all 


metal, dust-tight and 






waterproof machine 








with fewer operating 








parts than other 








similar units making 








for less maintenance 








and greater efficiency. 















































Write today. 


For Further Information and Details 


SOUTHWESTERN 















RKS 





P.O, BOX 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 












e Plans Underway for 


NCPA Convention 


PLANS are going ahead for the Nation- 
al Cottonseed Products  Association’s 
1953 annual convention at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Los Angeles, the Memphis of- 
fice of the association reports. The ruies 
committee meets May 8-9 and business 
will be May 11-12. Tentative 
plans are for the meeting to end with 
the banquet Tuesday evening, May 12. 


sessions 


Those planning on attending this first 
convention to be held by NCPA in Cali- 
fornia are urged by association officials 
to make their hotel reservations now. A 
schedule of room facilities and rates 
was yviven in the association’s News 
Letter No. 330. Two persons are being 
asked to share a room wherever possible, 
and the hotel should be advised as to the 
type of accommodation wanted and the 
prospective dates of arrival and depar- 
ture when the reservation is made. 





New Delinting Plant for 
Producers Phoenix Mill 


Producers Cotton Oil Company of Ari- 
zona has announced the opening of one 
of the most modern mechanical cotton- 
seed delinting plants in the Southwest. 
Recognizing the need for quality plant- 
ing seed for their customers. Producers 
is investing approximately $110,000 in 
the new delinting plant which will have 
a capacity of 60 tons per day. The plant 
will be located at the mill in Phoenix. 

The newest, most modern equipment 
will assure high quality planting seed 
free of cracked seeds, light seed, loose 
lint, and foreign matter. A slurry treat- 
er will insure complete coverage of the 
seed with Ceresan. Mechanically delinted 
seed retains 3-5 percent lint on the ends 
of the seed to which the C*resan will 
adhere, 

Treatment of cottonseed with Ceresan 
is two-fold; it destroys the disease or- 
yanisms on the seed surface and in the 
fuzz, and it surrounds the planted seed 
with a persistent wall of fungicidal va- 
por which helps to protect the sprouting 
seed from parasitic fungi and bacteria 
in the soil. 


Two British Scientists on 
Cotton Clinic Program 


Two British cotton textile scientists 
will address the fourth annual Cotton 
Research Clinic, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, at Savannah, Ga., 
Feb, 18-19-20. 

They are B. Dakin, assistant head of 
the spinning department of the Shirley 
Institute, and William A. Hunter, direc- 
tor of T.M.M. (Research) Ltd., Helm- 
shore, England. 

Dr. Leonard A, Smith, director of the 
Council’s utilization research division, 
said that Dakin will describe a new cot- 
ton bale opening machine developed at 
the Shirley Institute. The new Shirley 
development is now being readied for 
commercial use. Such a system could 
have an important influence on the pro- 
cessing of cotton, Dr. Smith declared. 

Hunter will also discuss another re- 
cent British development, a new = ap- 
proach to opening and blending of cot- 
ton. His discussion will be the first ex- 
planation of this new method offered to 
a technical group in this country. 

“We are fortunate in having these 
two well-known British textile scientists 
attend the Research Clinic and discuss 
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these new developments with our textile 
people,” Dr. Smith said. “All of us will 
benefit from the discussions of the prob- 
lems involved in the initial mill process- 


” 


ing stages of cotton manufacturing. 


Claude Holthoff, Arkansas 
Ginner, Died Dec. 28 


Claude H. Holthoff, Dumas, Ark., 
died Dec. 28 at the age of 72. He was 
one of the leading ginners in southeast- 
ern Arkansas and The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press joins his many friends in 
the industry in extending sympathy to 
his family. 











FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


4 Great Varieties 


to choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 
WATSON’'S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'’S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND « Dallas County + TEXAS 
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@ Farm Magazine Names 
Gibson Man of Year 


G. G. GIBSON, Texas Extension Service 
director, has been selected as the “man 
of the year in Texas agriculture” for 
1952 by the Progressive Farmer maga- 
zine. The publication announced its se- 
lection in the January issue, citing Gib- 
son’s distinguished service in making the 
work of the Extension Service more 
effective. 


Tendered Meal Available 
From Mills in Texas 


C. H. Moseley, Dallas, commodity di- 
rector, PMA-USDA, has announced that 
approximately 2,500 tons of cottonseed 
meal have been tendered for immediate 
delivery and are available for sale in 
40 ton lots at the ceiling price of about 
$85.25 per ton, fob mills, sacked basis. 
These mills are located at Sherman, La- 
mesa, Harlingen, and Raymondville, 
Texas. 

Of 125,976 tons of meal and cake 
tendered this season to the Dallas office, 
about 71,943 tons have been repurchased 
by tendering mills, and the remaining 
54,033 tons were sold to CCC for deliv- 
ery January through July, 1953. The 
season’s total tenders at Dallas through 
December included 1,444 cars of crude 
cottonseed oil, of which 1,353 cars have 
been sold to refiners, and 83,640 bales 
of linters. 


American Oil Chemists 
Plan Three Meetings 


Three events are on the 1953 calen- 
dar of the American Oil Chemists’ So- 
ciety: the 44th annual meeting in New 
Orleans at the Roosevelt hotel, May 4-6; 
short course on processing of edible oils 
and edible oil seeds at Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, Texas, the week 
of July 27; and the 27th fall meeting in 
Chicago at the Sherman hotel, Nov. 2-4. 

Plans for the first two are already 
well advanced, with the following as 
their respective chairmen: J. A. Kime, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans; and J. D, Lindsay, Texas 
A. & M. The third will have as chair- 
man, A. F. Kapecki of Wurster and 
Sanger Inc., Chicago. 


Order 533,000 Tons of 
Hay in Drouth Areas 


More than 533,000 tons of hay had 
been ordered by the end of Decembe) 
in the USDA program of supplying 
emergency hay for drouth areas. Ship- 
ments to Dec, 26 totaled 29,429 cars. 

Orders received from states, in tons, 
included: Alabama, 18,826; Arkansas, 
28,104; Georgia, 20,893; Kentucky, 45,- 
919; Louisiana, 9,287; Mississippi, 24,- 
402; Missouri, 8,307; North Carolina, 
1,000; Oklahoma, 81,139; Tennessee, 90,- 
807; Texas, 205,098; total 533,782. 


California Feed Group to 


. s 

Meet in San Francisco 

California Hay, Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers Association has announced plans foi 
holding its 1953 annual convention April 
16-18 at the Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. Samuel S. Nisson, Petaluma, is 
president of the association and Vincent 
P. Finigan, San Francisco, is general 
chairman for the convention. 
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Expect Indian Oilseed 
Output to Increase 


Indian oilseed production in 1 
is forecast by USDA at moderately more 
than the 5,366,000 tons produced last 
season. Acreage is estimated to total 
28,600,000 acres, compared with 27,914, 
000 in 1951-52, and indications are for 
slightly above average production in 
northern and central India, but below 
average in western and southern areas. 

Peanut production is expected by the 
trade to be nearly 10 percent larger than 
the 1950-51 output of 3,402,000 tons of 
unshelled nuts. About 75 to 80 percent of 
the crop is crushed for oil. 

Sesame is being planted on increas 
ing acreage in northern India, with an 
increase of 5 to 10 percent in the total 
output indicated. With about 85 pe. 
cent of the crop crushed for oil, India’s 


ye na — SPOOL OAL ONE RTI» 


1951-52 sesame oil production was 
proximately 190,000 tons 

Production of flaxseed, rape and mus 
tard seed is expected to be at least not 
mal this season in view of yenerally 
favorable weather 


cond tions, 


ap- 


Tennessee Ginners Will 
Attend Memphis Schools 
KE. K. Boyd, 


Bolivar, president, Ten 
nessee Cotton Ginners Association, has 
announced that arrangements have been 
completed to include Tennessee ginners 
and operators in the four schools for 
Arkansas-Missouri ginners to be held in 
Memphis April 20-27. Dates are: Con 
tinental School, April 20-21; Murray 
School, April 22-23; Lummus School, 
April 24-25; and Hardwicke-Ette) 
School, April 27-28. 
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for ADVERTISERS: 


@ The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 


Press is the official magazine of the 
National Cottonseed Products Asso- 


ciation, the National Cotton Ginners’ 


Association, and every state ginners’ 


association. This fact is important to 


you and to every other advertiser 


whose product or service is essential 


to the successful operation of cotton 


gins and cottonseed oil mills. 
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Fertilizer Mixing Plants 
Oil Mill Equipment 
Engineered, Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
by 
FERTILIZER EQUIPMENT SALES CORPORATION 


(FESCO) 
P. O. Box 1968 
REDDING SIMS, Secretary-Treasurer 


130 Krog St. N.F. Atlanta, Ga. 


O. H. SALE, President 











Our EXPANDED FACILITIES 


now permit us to fabricate Heavy Structural 
Shapes and Plates, in addition to our usual line 
of Blow Piping, Fans, Cyclones, Lint Flue and 


Dust Control Systems. 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MFG. €0., LTD. 


New Orleans 


REDDING SIMS, President 














LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 TEXAS ST. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 
DAYTON'S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 
WINDING 
MOTOR R E PAIRING 
BUILDING 


Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 
and used motors. 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


e Jan. 21-22—Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Whitley 
Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. Lawrence En- 
nis, Jr., Auburn, secretary. 


e@ Jan. 26-27-28—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, fifteenth annual meeting. 
Dallas, Texas. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. 0. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive 
vice-president-secretary. 


e Jan. 30 — The Farmers Union Co- 
Operative Ginners Association of Okla- 
homa annual meeting. Hobart, Okla. For 
information write: Lucile Millwee, P. O. 
Box 631, Carnegie, Okla., secretary- 
treasurer. 

e Feb. 9-10—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association annual convention. Galves- 
ton, Texas. E. M. Cooke, Georgetown, 
executive secretary. 


e Feb. 16-17-18—The Carolinas Ginners 
Association annual convention. Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. 
Hardy, P. O. Box 226, Dunn, N. C., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


e March 1-2 — Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta. For information 
write: E. J. Swint, president, Jonesboro, 
Ga. 

e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. Flem- 
ing, 1004 Cravens Bldg., secretary. 


e@ March 23-24-25 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. W. Kem- 
per Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. To be held concurrently 
with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 
@ March 23-24-25—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, em- 
pe Tenn. For information, write W. 
emper Bruton, executive vice-president, 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Association, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the Exhibit. 


e March 23 - 24 - 25 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. W. T. 
Pigott, P. O. Box 226, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. To be held concur- 
rently with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 25-26—National Cotton Ginners 
Association annual meeting. Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. W. Kemper Bru- 
ton, Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president. 

e April 6-7-8 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 N. Second Ave., Dallas, Texas, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


e April 13-14—Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e@ April 15 — Oklahoma Gin Operators 
School. Altus, Okla. For information 
write: C. V. Phagan, Extension agricul- 
tural engineer, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 


e April 20-25 — 1953 Gin Operators 
Schools for Arkansas and Misseuri gin- 
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ners. Memphis, Tenn. Apri] 20-21, Conti- 
nental School. April 22-23, Murray School. 
April 24-25, Lummus School. April 27- 
28, Hardwicke-Etter School. Additional 


dates to be announced later. For infor- 
mation write: W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice - president, Arkansas - Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Assn., Blytheville, Ark. 


e May pte Sst —— —_ 
ucts Association, ty -seventh annua — 7 ’ ate Wy . laa 
caseniten. Audnesstes etek ten har Excellent Completely Modern Used 
eles, Calif. S. M. Harmon, 731 Sterick 
Idg., Memphis, secretary-treasurer. ANDERSON TWIN MOTOR 


e May 4-16 — Texas Gin Operators eA as —"s 
aches > Balies. For additional informa- Super Duo Expellers, 
tion, write Bush, Extension Cotton enn — se 
Ginning Specialist, Texas A. & M. Col- 36” Cookers, 14” Conditioners. 
lege, College Station. 


« May 18-19 — Oklahoma Cottonseed ‘PENG acai itis 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. FRENCH 4-Section Presses, 
Senne ks en ee — 5-High, 72” Motor Driven Cookers. 
City, O ‘la., secretary. : 


e June 1-2—Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association-Geergia Cottonseed 
Crushers Association joint annual con- PITTOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
vention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- ; 
water Park, Miss. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., secretary, 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 322 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery, Ala., 
executive secretary, Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 


e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, twenty - eighth 
annual convention. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. L. E. Roberts, DeSoto Oil 
Company, Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


@ June 7-9—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association fifty - ninth annual conven- 
tion. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dal- 
las 1, Texas, secretary. 3 Processing Plants at 


«jee 6:28 Gales Gm “"VERNON, TEXAS e VICKSBURG, MISS. 


seed Crushers Association - South Caro- HOBART, OKLAHOMA 

lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 

joint annual convention. The Grove Park ns ae 

Inn, Asheville, N. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, FEATURING: Chemically Delinted Mississippi Blue 

P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- ‘lag, Grade A, Certified Cottonseed, 

treasurer, North Carolina association; and all Popular Texas Varieties. 

Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 

Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- COMPLETE: 3 Ultra Modern Delinting Plants 

urer, South Carolina association. with latest Patented Machinery 
arehouses rackage ¢ Sales 

e June 10-11-12—National Oil Mill Su- a Te See eae 

perintendents Association annual conven- 

tion. Texas Hotel, Fort Worth. H. E. Wil- 

son, Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. Write or Call Vernon Office 


e June 10-11-12—Mississippi Cottonseed COTTONSEED DELINTING CO. of Vernon, Texas 
Crushers — ation — ately om 

onvention. ewater Gu ote e- cicuaieaians jai 

wane Park, Miss. J. A. Rogers, P.O. HOBART Processors and Distributors VICKSBURG 
Box 3581, West Jackson Station, Jackson OKLA. Chemically Delinted Cottonseed MISS. 

7, Miss., secretary. — 


e June 25-26-27 — Fourteenth Annual 
American Cotton Congress. Lubbock, 
Texas. Sponsored by Statewide Cotton 


angle gE fala Om 0 a 0 a ae: ee ee 
Maples Named on Arkansas ALL SIZES You Cannot Beal and We Don't Believe You Can Match 
Nae WOLFE CITY SERVICE OR QUALITY! 


Soils Laboratory Staff ‘ 
\ This old reliable house has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 


Richard Maples, Newport, Ark., has 
been appointed junior agronomist in Tag used by every independent and co-operative gin in the United States 


the University of Arkansas soils testing , 
laboratory, Fayetteville. He will assist ober al WE MANUFACTURE THE FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAG 
Dr. R. L. Beacher, associate agronomist The Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 

in charge of the laboratory, in the com- ALL COLORS 3 : ' es seth 
piling and interpretation of soil analysis ‘ 

data, making of recommendations and Texas Tag co Specialty Company 
carrying on of cooperative fertilizer WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 


tests with farmers. 











Quick Delivery Service 
from our 
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TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 k.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 





Wa ACCURATE! 
ad TIME & TROUBLE 
with the New 


DELBRIDGE 


21, POINT 
COTTON CALCULATOR 


30¢ to 49.9724. 
Weights 301 to 700 Ibs 


$7500 
7 POSTPAID 


at your office supply 
dealer or write direct 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS 
2510 SUTTON AVE. . ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 


Publishers of: payroll, withholding tax, interest 
tables, mark-up and other business calculators. 




















BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 


Products 


% Insecticides 


Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 
BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 











Let Us Send You This 
New Condensed Catalog 





JUST OFF 
THE PRESS 





The NEW Howe Scale Condensed Catalog 
showing a complete line of industrial scales 
and hand trucks is yours for the asking. 
Includes data on the new Howe Weighto- 
graph and the new Howe Tape-Drive Dial 
Scale line for improved weighing opera- 


tions. Send for your copy today. 


Dept. CG1, Rutland, Vermont 


Please send me: 
HOWE CONDENSED SCALE CATALOG NO. HI | | 
HOWE HAND TRUCK CATALOG NO. 15B {| | 


Nome 
Title 
Compa 
Address 




















SCALE 


Comp an Y 


‘Rutland, Vezmont 


January 17, 1953 


© Woodpulp Supplies 


Ample for Future 


AMPLE WOODPULP will be available 
to meet the existing and future needs 
of the world for many years to come, 
George F. Underhay, London paper 
firm executive, recently told the Eng- 
lish Royal Society of Arts. 

Underhay said that wood could con- 
tinue to provide the increasing paper 
requirements of the world, contrary to 
the belief of many that wood supplies 
are limited and alternative raw mate- 
rials are needed. 


Turner Assumes Duties as 
Agronomist at Shafter 


John H. Turner, formerly agronomist 
at the Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, Tifton, arrived in Shafter, 
Calif., Jan. 10 to assume his duties as 
agronomist at the U.S. Cotton Field 
Station there. Turner succeeds George 
Harrison who resigned last July. Harri- 
son, now doing research for California 
Cotton Planting Seed Distributors Asso- 
ciation, will work closely with the new 
Shafter station agronomist. 


J. B. Ricker Retires as 
Swift Superintendent 


J. B. Rieker, formerly district super- 
intendent for Swift & Co. southeastern 
oil mills with headquarters at Memphis, 
has retired after more than 36 years of 
continuous service with the firm’s oil 
mills. He and Mrs. Ricker now live at 
Germantown, Tenn. 

Ricker joined Swift at the Augusta, 
Ga., mill in 1916 as night superinten- 
dent, and served at mills at Columbia, 
S. C., Mongomery, Ala. and Memphis 
until 1938, when he succeeded S, E. Ste- 
phenson as district superintendent, the 
position he held at the time of his re- 
tirement. 


Plans for Gin Operating 
Manual Are Discussed 
W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 


executive vice-president, National Cot- 
ton Ginners Association, met recently 
with technicians at the U.S. Cotton Gin- 
ning Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss., to 
discuss the proposed cotton gin operat- 
ing manual. Bruton will present details 
of the discussion and the plans for the 
proposed manual at a meeting in Dallas 
during the National Cotton Council con- 
vention. 


Mississippi Recommends 
Fertilizers for 1953 


Mississippi Experiment Station has 
made the following 1953 recommenda- 
tions for the use of fertilizers on cotton: 
For upland medium to heavy soils, 500 
pounds of 5-10-5 in seedbed and 45 
pounds of nitrogen as a_side-dressing; 
sandy bench land and light bottom land 
soils, 600 pounds of 6-8-8 in seedbed and 
50 pounds of nitorgen as a side-dressing. 

Delta sandy loam and silt loam soils, 
60 to 75 pounds of nitrogen before plant- 
ing; clay and silty soils, 90 pounds of 
nitrogen before planting; sandy loam 
soils with good internal drainage, 35 
pounds of nitrogen before planting and 
35 pounds of nitrogen as a_side-dress- 
ing’. 
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Now available for immediate delivery 


the new GULLETT 
SEED STERILIZER 


for pink bollworm control 





Meets all government requirements 
Can be fired with either butane or natural gas 
Comes equipped with thermometer and bulb 


Can be furnished with 5 HP separate motor as shown in 


the above illustration 


If desired Gullett will deliver a completely engineered 


and turnkey job 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMETE, tt @Oersinr wa 


Atlanta Dallas Memphis Fresno 








ADJUSTING 


OPERATORS PREFER, ay | 4 oN 


Hardwicke-Etter Gin Stands saaeene 


HS 7 spsusTABLE ° 


SAW CYLINDER \ ’ SCROLL 
y a 0: 


HULLER 


because of NGG 
=! CO Roti : 
Safety for gin crew : rary S- a 
Y i oe | Bs ) 


Ease of operation picneR am \ 


ROLLER 


| 
| 


Accessibility of Parts 
Minimum and quick 
adjustments * 4 ; ’ ADJUSTMENT 
q / \. AIR BLAST CHAMBER 


Satisfactory Results uve ecto Aner + ouet 
TOoIRECT hy, ae SC) j in 
(Good Samples SEED OR HULL _ NTE @ 


SEED OR HULL 
CONVEYOR — 


Descriptive Bulletin Sent 


on Request 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 











7 Th BRAY 90 
“Sfoty Cins” 


These amazing NEW 90-SAW GINS have been 
designed throughout with a view of affording oper- 
ating personnel the yreatest possible safety protec- 
tion. The entire front assembly is hinged at the 
bottom, so that the top swings forward and away 
from Saw Cylinder. Sprocket and Chain Drives and 
Ends of Saw Cylinder are fully enclosed with Safety 
Shields. Actual field tests in various locations have 
shown a positive increase in capacity ranging from 

= @: eee 124, to 25 percent. It is a completely new Gin, of 
rhe one Gin HAVING ALL features much heavier design, produced by precision methods, 
wanted by owners and operators and requiring a minimum of adjustments. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ATLANTA ® MEMPHIS 2 FRESNO 























